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‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 

at Three o'clock. The programme will include: Overture, Leonora 
(Beethoven); Concerto, in D, for violin and orchestra (Brahms), first performance 
in England; Symphony, in B flat, No. 1 (Schumann); Pieces for violin solo; 
Norwegian Rhapsody, for orchestra (Svensden), first time. Vocalists—Miss 
Annie Marriott (her first appearance), Mr Santley. Solo Violin—Herr Joachim, 
Conductor—Mr AuG@ust Manns. Numbered 8tall, for a single concert, in Area 
or Gallery, 2s, 6d.; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, 1s. Admission to 
the Concert-room, for those not having stall or other tickets, 6d. ; all exclusive 
of admission to the Palace, Transferable Stall Tickets for the remaining Thirteen 
Concerts of the series, One Guinea. 


Ret A® ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The HALF LENT TERM will commence on THuRSDAY, March 6, and terminate 
on SatuRDAY, April 26, 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
~at the Institution on Saturday, March 1, at 11 o’cleck. 
s “ewe By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


| DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Joun Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—NOTICE.—There will be 
NO CONCERT on ASH WEDNESDAY, Feb. 26. The next (FOURTEENTH) 
CONCERT, on Wepnespay, March 5, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme 
Sherrington, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Damian, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Barton McGuckin, and Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr 
Maybrick, Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under 
the direction of Mr Fred.Walker. Conductor—Mr SipNEY NAYLor. Stalls, 7s, 6d. ; 
Area, 4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, ls. Tickets to be had at 
the Hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 
295, Regent Street. 


A) , > > 

TR HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, Sr James’s Hart. 

Ul —Twenty-fourth Season.—THREE SUBSCRIPTION OONCERTS, at 
Eight o’clock, Tuurspay Evening next, Feb. 27, International Concert, under 
the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G.; THuRsDAY 
Evening, May 15; Tuurspay Evening, June 19, At the Pianoforte, Mr J. G. 
Calleott ; at the Organ, Mr John C. Ward. Conductor—Mr Henry LESLIE, 
Prices—7s. 6d., 3s., 2s., 1s. Subscription for the three concerts, 21s. At Austin’s 
Office, St James’s Hall; and the usual Agents. 


Just Published. 
FS E CABINET PORTRAITS of the following Composers, 


ONE SHILLING each, 
MAR 








LORTZING, ARSCHNER. 
HUMMEL, ABT, 
SPOHR, GLINKA. .- 


Also, uniform with the above, 
PAGANINI. MOZART’S SISTER, . A v. HUMBOLDT. 
Large photo portrait groups, containing upwards of Eighty Portraits of 
Musical Celebrities, with Key, from 3s, 
Pir ig = Steel-engraved Portraits, large size, MOZART and BEETHOVEN, 
s. 6d. each. 
To be had of all musicsellers and booksellers, Ask for complete list of 
Bruckmann’s Publications, or it will be sent on receipt of address. 
H. RoruE, ll, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HELMHOLTZ ON TONE AND SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, price 36s. cloth. 


N the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis 
for the Theory of Music. By Professor H. L. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D. Trans- 
lated by A. J. ELxis, F.R.S. 
ELMHOLTZ’S LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
Translated by EB. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.0.8., with Introduction by Prof. 
TYNDALL. 8vo, Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 
London: Lonemans & Co. 











HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
PRIOES :—lIs., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s., 5s., 7s, 6d., 10s, 6d., to 3 guineas. 
The Management has the gratification to announce, having succeeded in com- 
pleting arrangements, that the SEASON will be PROLONGED for a few weeks 
beyond March 1, as previously advertised in the daily papers. 


dh (Sarurpay) AFTERNOON, Feb. 22, at Two o'clock, 
WaGNER’s Grand Spectacular Opera, 





“‘RIENZL” 
Cola Rienzi we <a ape a sad . Mr Joseph Maas, 
Irene (his sister) Mdme Hélane Crosmond. 
Stefano Colonna Mr George Olmi, 
Adriano (his son) pa Mdme Vanzini. 
A Messenger of Peace... Miss Georgina Burns, 
i Orsini... “a wie ous hig ae = ae See 
imondo oes “a cee ow on oes r Henry Pope. 
Baroncelli... a wad in ad iss <n Cadwallader, 
Cecco del Veechio pe Sat aie aid ... Mr Snazelle. 
Tus (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 7.30, BIzET’s 
“CARMEN.” 
Carmen (a Gipsy)... ae aa oi Madme Selina Dolaro. 
una a ae OE 1 ee 
Escamillo (Toreador) aaa aa ool on sae r Walter Belton, 
Tl Remendado a ‘in ss a ee .. Mr Oharles Lyall. 
Il Dancairo s > H. 
Zuni r Henry e 
Morales Mr Gatealnter. 
Pastia i Mr Muller, 
Paquita aes ian pe an in in ... Miss G. Burns, 
Mercedes note twe es wees eee, eee, Miss Josephine Yorke, 


Michaela... ose . Miss Julia Gaylord. 


On Monpay next, Feb, 24, ‘‘ RIENZI.” 

On TUESDAY next, Feb. 25, ‘‘CARMEN.” 

On WEDNESDAY next, Feb. 26 (being Ash Wednesday), there will be no per- 
formance. 

On TuurRspDAY next, Feb. 27, “LES HUGUENOTS.” 

On Fripay next, Feb. 28, ‘‘ CARMEN.” 

On SaTURDAY next, March 1, “ RIENZI.” 

Fifth Grand Morning Performance, on SATURDAY, MARCH 1, at Two 
o’clock—‘ CARMEN.” 

Conductors—Mr Oar. Rosa and Signor RANDEGGER. 

Doors open at 7.0; the Opera will commence at 7.30. 

The Box Office is open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr 
Bailey. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumana, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, Oooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Manna, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne OCottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inelusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
enterany time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O. Ray, Bee., Langham 
Hall, W. 








NEW SYSTEM. 
HE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY. 
7, ~~ ang a. - tres 
Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris ree, compare 80- 
called French kid usually sold in England, the style, colour, durability, and 
finish wil] at once convince the most inexperienced, 3 ary 6 pairs. 


8, s. d 
1 button, black or coloured ... ate 5 6 10 6 
Paris Glove Co.’s superior quality... 6 6 12 6 
Paris Glove Co.’s best quality - 7 6 14 6 
2 button, black or coloured ... oan a 6 6 12 6 
Paris Glove Co,’s superior quality... 7 6 14 6 
Paris Glove Co.’s best quality . 8 6 16 6 
3 button, black or coloured ... 9 6 18 6 
4 do. * ee 10 6 20 6 

2 24 6 


6 do. » oe wa se wa ee a 
Post-office orders to R. L. WRIGHT, as above. A trial is solicited. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 


will be ha to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs OHAPPELL & Oo., 50, New Bond Street. 
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QCHURERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Brnepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, The 

next SOIRKE will take place at the LaneéHam HALL, Great Portland Street, 

on TouRsDAY Evening March 20, Prospectus now issued. Full particulars on 

application to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Bec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


ICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI’S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 
Net Prices. 


8 
PeRGOLESI—La Serva Padrona oe oes ° ... Vocal Score 
CrmaRosa—I! Matrimonio Segreto ... one pee me om »» 
Donizerti—Anna Bolena __... nih ~* ae ne ane *° 
” Linda di Chamounix 
VERDI—Requiem... ne ss rae ane 
CHERUBINI—Requiem (for Men’s Voices) ... ove on 
MEROADANTE—Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ... si ies 
Rossini (Posthumous Works)—La Regatta Veneziana—Three 
Canzonets ... nae ae aoe ooo = dee 
Polka Chinoise, for pianoforte ...  ..«. =... a nee oe ae 
Ditto, pianoforte duet cee vie sue pa ove an ose : 
3 
1 





ay Fanfare, for pianoforte... a: ee ose ae eee 
ne Ditto, pianoforte duet ote sos nee see ose tos ove 
Soirée-Musicale ... 0... 0 ww vo) veuiameie setae .. Vols, I. & IL, 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan Songs... .. 3 
Lists of every description gratis and post free. All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


NEW SHRIES.—No.: 7.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1. THE Wartcu-TowERr: ‘‘Competent Dramatists;” Dramatic Oriticism of the 
Day ;” “‘ Social Responsibilities of the Actor.” 

2, PORTRAIT OF MISS PaTEMAN. 

3. THz Rounp TABLE: ‘‘ Authors and Managers,” by F, 0, Burnand; ‘‘ The 
Hamlet of the Day,” by Lady Hardy; ‘‘ He weuld be an Actor,” by Dutton 
Oook; ‘‘ A Plea for Pantomime,” by W. Davenport Adams; ‘‘ Objections to 
State Aid,” by Henry Peat; ‘‘ More Sketches out of the Life of a Great 
Singer,” by Richard Mansfield; ‘“‘Du Béranger” (Rondeau), by Evelyn 
Jerrold. 

4. PorTRAIT oF MR BURNAND. 

5. FrurLtieton: ‘‘ A Mystery of Paris,” by O. F. Pemberton. 

6, NorTEs en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9. Literature. ‘‘The Emphasis Oapitals of Shakspere;” ‘‘Mr Sothern’s Auto- 
biography.” 


oom O@CSaoco ancecaco™ 





London : WYMAN & Sons, 81, Great Qneen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


“CHAMPION BRASS & MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.” 


52, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Nov. 23, 1878, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 





| consequence of the enormous increase in the circulation 
of the “ CHAMPION JoURNAL,” my present business premises are inadequate 
I have therefore made arrangements to 


for the requirements of the same. 
conduct my business, after this date, from the above address. I have 
great pleasure in making this announcement, as 1 am confident that it 
will be fully appreciated by my customers, and will be of the greatest advantage 
to them, from the position being mere central, which will greatly facilitate the 
despatch of business. It will also enable me in the future to cater even more 
successfully (if possible) than I have hitherto done for those who honour me with 
their patronage. I have endeavoured, and with great success in past years, 
to oblige and please my customers, and, in soliciting your continued support, 
beg to assure you that every order I may be favoured with will receive the 
most prompt attention, Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, . 
R, SMITH, 
“Champion Brass Band Journal ” Office, 
52, New Bond Street, London. 


: “HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME?” 
Me WILFORD MORGAN will sing his setting of the 
_ 13th Psalm, “HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME?” on’ Friday 
evening, March 7, at the Organ Recital, City Temple. 
MARCHE BRESILLIENNE. 
i) R BROWNLOW BAKER will play (by desire) Iewacer 


GrBsonE’s MARCHE BRESILLIENNE, at the Christ Church Schoolroom, 
Blackfriars, on the 24th Feb. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” and 
W. VINCENT WALLACE’S “SONG OF MAY.” 


Ms EMILIE PETRELLI will sing W. Vincent Wattace’s 


SONG OF MAY,” and WELLINGTON GUEBNSEY’s “OH 
FLOWERS,” at the Langham Hall, on March 24. » BUY MY 




















‘“‘ KILLARNEY.” 


N DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s admired Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at the Winter Gardens Concert, Ohe!tenham, Tuts Day 
(SATURDAY), Feb. 22. 





ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
TSS ANNIE BIRBECK will play Ascuer’s popular 


Romance, “ ALICE,” founded on the transcription of his famous song, 
“ Alice, where art thou?” on the 24th March, at Langham Hall, 


MS DAMIAN, of the London Ballad Concerts, begs to 

announce that she is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., in London or the provinces, Communications to be addressed to 
Mr N, Vert, 52, New Bond Street. 


QIGHOR, GHILBERTI will be open to receive ENGAGE- 


MENTS for Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, after his return, on March 1, 
from the Imperial house of Moscow. All communications to be addressed 
to him at 44, Powis Square, Westbourne Park. 


(In A MaJoR), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 
and Piatti. 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 
Price (in Score and Separate Parts) 16s. 


Lendon: STaniey Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


PRINCESS AND PAGE. 


(ROoMANZA). 
FOR THE PIANOFORTHE. — 


By. FERDINAND LUDWIG. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“One of the most graceful pieces fer the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press,” 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
Just Published, 


THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 


(S0NG.,) 
The Words by R. H. M. JACKMAN, 
The Music by 


MARION BEARD, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


RATAPLAN. 


(SONG.) 
The Words hy RE HENRY. 
The Music by 


ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? 


(Sona), for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OR TENOR, 
With Violoncello or Violin ad lib, 


Composep By HENRY LUTGEN, 
Price 4s. 
Londen : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a song of 
more than usual interest, .as it appeals tothe sympathies of the musician as well as 
theamateur. Refinement of feeling, artistie conversational development between 
the voice, the obbligato instrament, and the accempaniment, and musician-like 
treatment of the harmonic combinations, form a complete and charming com- 
position. It is for soprano or tenor voice, and we can with sa’ recommend 
it as worthy a place upon the pianoforte of every lover of good music.”— 
Pietorial World, 


























244, Regent Street, W. 
“ Simple and pleasing, beg Ae execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 
roomn bagatelie.”—Pictorial World. 
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WEBERIANA.* 
By Roserr Musrot. 
1,—A Press Destroyed by Fire. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


We will here introduce a few short details concerning Bieden- 
feld, which may in some degree account for the existence of 
relations between him and Weber. Friedrich Ludwig Carl, Baron 
of Beidenfeld, was born in 1788 at Carslruhe in Baden, and, when 
a child, had the misfortune to lose his right arm through a shot 
from a soldier. He studied jurisprudence at Heidelberg and 
Freiberg, was appointed, in 1811, to a post in the tribunal at 
Carlsruhe, and in 1813 to one in the Ministry of the Interior 
there. In 1814 he married the celebrated bravura singer, Eugenie 
Bonasegli-Schiiler, the consequence being that he resigned his 
office and set out with her on a course of travel. Dresden and 
Vienna held him captive a considerable time, and in the latter city 
especially he made a thorough study of matters connected with 
the stage. In 1824 he was attracted by the foundation of the 
Konigstidtisches Theater to Berlin; thence he proceeded to Mag- 
deburgh, Hanover, Stettin, Breslau, Weimar, &c., finally returning 
to Carlsruhe, where he died on the 9th March, 1862. His literary 
activity was of a very multifarious description ; in addition to the 
book, full of his own experience, which has been already mentioned, 
he wrote stories, theatrical pieces, letters on the origin of the 
monastic and knightly orders, on heraldry, on the different kinds 
of roses and fruit, and soon. To an excitable and restless indi- 
vidual of this description, whom scarcely a celebrity in any way 
connected with the stage escaped, C. M. von Weber must, like 
the rest, have had to give an account of himself ! 

If now we sum up the above various data we come to the con- 
clusion that Weber’s statement: “I wrote all of which 
subsequently fell a prey to the flames” can in no way be made to 
signify that a mysterious outburst of fire destroyed the press in 
which he kept his compositions at Kalcher's, and that it destroyed 
absolutely nothing else. 

Similarly the views of Weber's biographers as to the influence 
of this event on the young artist are not quite tenable; everything 
is too romantically adorned. Who, except Weber or Kalcher, 
could have had any reason for burning only the press with the 
music in it? Then we must have the mysterious and marvellous 
fact of a press, with all or part of its contents, being the sole object 
burnt in a room, without occasioning any further damage. “Some- 
what obscure, it is true, but it sounds very wonderful!” Then, 
would not C. M. von Weber have somewhere or other mentioned 
this fabulous occurrence, especially as it is said to have subsequently 
exerted so great and permanent an effect upon his disposition ! 
These are certainly external and internal reasons enough for 
regarding the whole account of his biographer as a pleasing but 
empty fable! 

More tenable is Biedenfeld’s assertion that Weber himself 
destroyed the manuscripts. But when? 

As we perceived from the fragment of Weber's autobiography 
quoted above, the vivacious boy had flung himself with all the fire 
of his temperament and character into the new invention, neglect- 
ing, probably, in consequence his musical studies. He himself 
says, when referring to the subject in the autobiography: “The 
active youthful spirit, seeking hurriedly to appropriate every thing 
new and attracting attention, excited in me the notion of = 
the system of lithography recently discovered by Sennefelder. 
at last believed I had succeeded, by means of a more convenient 
machine. The desire to carry out the affair on a d scale 
induced us to move to Freiberg, where all the materials appeared 
to be most easily procurable. But the prolixity of the business, its 
mechanical and mind-killing nature, soon caused me to give the 
thing up, and reswme composition with redoubled delight.” 

Weber, therefore, himself confesses he had become lukewarm 
for the art in which he was subsequently to gather undying laurels. 
With his transcendental dreams about lithography and the 
grandiose results obtainable from a new art which created such a 
sensation, he might easily hit upon the idea of himself destroying 
the evidences of his musical study, which were now of no use to him, 
and therefore valueless, and of allowing them, sooner or Jater, to be 
offered up in an auto-de-f6, a crime of which many another artist 


has been guilty, 
* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 











We are strengthened in this view by the fact that of Weber's 
compositions from the time before 1800 we have only one Opus: 
“Six Fugettas. Salzburg, on commission at the Mayrische Book- 
store,” * composed before the 1st September, 1798, at Mich. Haydn’s 
in Salzburg. The autograph of it is, according to Professor F’. W. 
Jahns, unknown—sacrificed, perhaps, like the rest, to Moloch! 
Furthermore, from the Munich days, 1798-1800, there is only a 
single composition known, the one already mentioned and shown to 
have been engraved by Weber himself: “Six Variations for the 
Harpsichord or the Pianoforte,” which he dedicated to his master, 
Kalcher. Perhaps it is the sole composition rescued, by engraving, 
of that time, for in this case, also, the autograph is “ unknown,” 
and, therefore, possibly for ever lost. 

Furthermore, there exists a catalogue drawn up by Weber him- 
self of his works (Posthumous Writings, Vol. IIL., p. 158), in which 
are mentioned as composed in the year 1799: “ Three easy Trios 4 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, for Dilettanti,” “Six Variations 
for the Harpsichord or Fortepiano,” “ Six ditto,” “Three Harpsi- 
chord Sonatas,” + and “ Six ditto Variations on the Song: ‘ Lieber 
Augustin, ”{ works which, writing from Freiberg, on the 9th 
December, 1800, he asks the music publishing firm of Artaria & Co., 
Vienna, to publish. The manuscripts of these compositions, also, 
are missing, as are those of the following: “Three Trios for not 
entirely unpractised Amateurs, for 1 Violin, Viola, and 1 Violon- 
cello,” || which was offered from Salzburg on the 25th November, 
1801, to the publisher André, in Offenbach, but likewise unsuc- 
cessfully. 

( To be continued. ) 
a 


THE CLOSING OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.” ) 

Str,—Having been connected with the Theatre Royal Drury Lane 
for a great number of years, you will perhaps permit me to say a 
few words on the sudden closing of the theatre. I have, I am so 
to say, suffered from the troubles of a theatre more than once, and, 
therefore, I certainly am a pretty good judge of what takes place 
under such circumstances. There is such a thing as a sailor’s 
love for his ship, and I believe there is a good deal of the same sort 
of feeling with the actor for his theatre. I am quite sure, with the 
exception of three or four persons, at the large meeting held on the 
stage of Drury Lane, that every one felt sorrow for the good ship 
Drury, and lamented that she had suddenly bumped on a rock. Her 
complement of men, women, and children would gladly have set to 
work with a will to get her off again; they all agreed to short 
commons and less grog for a week or two with the exception of the 
three or four grumblers mentioned. At the end of three weeks the 

rogramme would have been played out, and the public have had 

air warning that the old ship must be laid up for repairs. With 

one voice the large meeting agreed to stand by her. They required 

no time for consideration ; their own credit and that of the ship was 

at stake. This was no matter of help to Mr Chatterton ; the _ 
was overboard, and too far away from help; but — to the 
smaller dependants of the immense establishment ; and what was 
asked? A reduction of income for a week or two from Mr Vokes 
and his sisters. Iam a much greater sufferer than this family by my 
connection with Drury Lane. If we all acted on the principle of 
Shylock—his bond, and pound of flesh—what would become of the 
well-known sympathy and a love shown by the threatrical 
profession for all cases of distress? If just before Christmas I had 
produced my bond and pointed with my brush to the pound of flesh 
and said—I will have it ; or, in the hateful word of the present day, 
said, I strike—there could have been no pantomime, as, i paid, many 
would have suffered for it. I must be forgiven for this piece of 
egotism ; I only speak of it to show there are some who look a little 
beyond self in this world. I finish these remarks by saying I have 
never known an instance that, when a sudden disaster came upon a 
large establishment, any of the important people ever refused to 
help for a time to prevent so large a number of dependent workers 
being thrown out of employment.—I remain, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, W. R. BEVERLY. 

26, Russell Square, Feb. 15. 


*Sechs Fughetten. Salzburg, in Commission der Mayrischen 
Buchhandlung.” 

+ “Drei leic!.te Trio & Violine, Viola, et Violoncello, fiir Dilettanten,” 
“Sechs Variationen fiir’s Klavier oder Fortepiano,” “Sechs dito,” “ Drei 
Clavier Sonaten.” 

t “Sechs dito Variationen iiber das Lied: Lieber Augustin.” 

|| Drei Trio’s fiir nicht ganz ungetibte Liebhaber zu 1 Violin, Viola, and 1 
Violoncello.” 
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MUSICAL JOTTINGS FROM ITALY. 

Signor Tamagno, the tenor, who last year made so favourable 
an impression at the Scala, is again singing at this theatre with 
considerable success. With a force of lungs to which no other 
tenor, barytone, or bass I know of can lay claim, he unites extra- 
ordinary earnestness. It is difficult to be angry with one who 
incessantly strives to do his best, and though Signor Tamagno is 
unendowed with the quality of self-restraint, and either wants, or 
systematically ignores, the ars celare artem, he exhibits such an 
abundance of good will, and enters into all the important details 
of his task with such downright heartiness, that he as frequently 
infects the audience with his own enthusiasm as he astonishes 
them with the power and sonority of his voice. The wonderfully 
resonant and penetrating upper notes of this singer seem irresis- 
tible; and when he declaims some passage with that overwhelming 
force which is, as I have already hinted, one of his chief charac- 
teristics, “ the hearers,” in conventional phrase, “are electrified.” 
The name of this gentlemen is not altogether unknown in 
England; Signor Tamagno having been announced more than 
once both at Her Majesty’s and at Covent Garden, although he 
has not as yet ever put in an appearance at either house. 
Whether the English public will be afforded an early opportunity 
of hearing him, I am unable to say; but since the death of 
Mongini I think it must be admitted that the want of a real tenore 
robusto has been felt—certainly at one, if not at both our Italian 
Operahouses, In the present unprecented dearth of good tenor 
voices at home and abroad, Signor Tamagno, despite certain 
manifest artistic shortcomings, must prove a valuable acquisition 
to any company, and I am inclined to think that if this energetic 
gentleman can be induced to tend and husband his resources he 
will eventually become a good singer no less than a vigorous and 
powerful declaimer. 

We have been having a disastrous season at the Scala this 
winter ; for as one swallow does not make a summer, so Signor 
Tamagno is unable alone to ensure a successful season; and with 
the exception of this gentleman and Signor Kaschmann, a bari- 
tone of first rate excellence, the company, as originally constituted 
for the Carnival, contained no singer worthy of the theatre. 
Now, however, with a view of diminishing in some measure the 
generally expressed dissatisfaction of the subscribers, the manage- 
ment has engaged the celebrated Mdme Galletti—beyond com- 
parison the finest dramatic mezzo-soprano on the Italian Opera 
stage—and a few nights ago she appeared in Auteri’s Dolores, 
As was only to be expected a crowded house abundantly proved 
the interest which the re-appearance here of the gifted artist had 
excited; but her great powers were completely wasted in an 
unavailing attempt to resuscitate a corpse, and she was so miser- 
ably supported that the performance was constantly interrupted 
by those unseemly demonstrations of disfavour, of which the 
Scala of late years has too often been the scene. Certainly there 
seems but little chance that the past glories of this once favoured 
theatre will be revived under present circumstances; but it is 
hoped that before long one of those operas in which Mdine Galletti is 
so pre-eminently effective, will be mounted, or—what would be 
still better—that Tamagno and Kaschmann may appear in con- 
junction with this eminent cantatrice. 

_If, however, during the present season Grand Opera is at a 
discount in Milan, opera buffa has been flourishing beyond pre- 
cedent; Bottero and Fioravanti, the two most popular buffos in 
Italy, having both been singing simultaneously in this city since 
Christmas. At the Dal Verme the last mentioned artist has 
appeared in Chi dura vince, and Rossi’s sparkling and amusing 
Falsi Monetari—now seldom heard—has been revived. San 
Fiorenzo’s Tawmaturgo is also being given at this theatre, but can 
scarcely be considered a success. In this opera Mdlle Boronat—a 
young lady with a bright telling soprano voice, and an effective, if 
not a very refined, singer—has fully confirmed the favourable 
anticipations suggested by her appearance last autumn in the 
difficult part of Genariello in Salvator Rosa. At the Carcano, in 
addition to Crispino and other operas, in which the excellence of 
Bottero as a buffo singer has long been recognized, Cagnoni’s 
Papa Martin—given at the Princess's during Carl Rosa’s first 
London season—has been produced. Large audiences are being 
attracted by Cagnoni’s opera: the powerful acting of Bottero in 
the title réle proving him to be as versatile an artist as was his 
great prototype, Ronconi—not only a most humorous actor, richly 








endowed with genuine vis comica, but also. one fully capable of 
sounding the deepest depths of pathos. 

A sad misfortune—one which cannot but seriously affect the 
fortunes of the Dal Verme during the remainder of the present 
season—has just befallen Fioravanti; for, owing to disease of the 
knee-joint, he was compelled a day or two since to have his leg 
amputated. This must be regarded as a two-fold mishap, as, 
whilst it deprives the stage of one of the mest inimitable of comic 
actors, it closes in so sad a way the career of an excellent artist. 

Mdlle Margherita Boschetta, an English lady, who, under her 
own name five or six years ago, had a considerable reputation in 
the north of England as a concert-singer, is making her way in 
Italy as a dramatic soprano. This Carnival she is singing with 
success in the Forza del Destino at Patrasso. 

Sig. Fancelli, who is at Barcellona, has had a rather severe 
attack of typhoid fever. The latest accounts received in Milan 
state that all danger is now past, and that the popular tenor is 
progressing favourably. 

Verdi's almost-forgotten Masnadieri has been revived at Fossano. 
This opera was written for Her Majesty’s Theatre; Jenny Lind 
and Lablache have been included in the original cast. 

Mdlle Vanzante, a Dutch woman with an exceptionally fine 
contralto voice, has appeared at Vigevano as Orsini in Lucrezia 
Borgia, and was highly successful. This lady, so far as I know, is 
the only native of the Netherlands on the Italian Opera stage. 

Mdme Scalchi and Sig. Cotogni are engaged for the forthcoming 
Lenten season at Bologna. 

Patria, a new opera by Bernardi, a composer of undoubted 

talent, was produced last week at Lodi, and received with favour. 
The event excited more than usual interest in musical circles, and 
a large contingent of critics from Milan attended the first perform- 
ance, 
Malle de Riti, last year’s Donna Anna at Covent Garden, has 
made a successful début at Brescia in Peri’s pretty, but not strik- 
ingly original, Vittor Pisani, an opera which a few years ago en- 
joyed an unusual amount of popularity. Certainly at present the 
efforts of this artist, a young lady of unquestionable promise, are 
likely to be better appreciated at Brescia than on the stage of the 
first operahouse in Europe. During the year that Mdlle de Riti 
was preparing for her London engagement she was a pupil, first 
of Lamperti, and afterwards of the late M. Trivulzi. Since her 
return to Italy last autumn San Giovanni has been directing her 
studies. I know that this lady is an excellent English scholar. I 
wonder whether she has ever heard of our old proverb anent “the 
rolling stone gathering no moss.” A. S.C. 

P.S.—I must add a few lines to the above “ Jottings,” to state 
that on Thursday Le Roi de Tahore was added to the repertory of 
the season at the Scala in presence of a crowded house, and obtained 
a triumphant success, My friend, Dr Filippi, the well-known 
musical critic of the Perseveranza, expresses his opinion that so fine 
a performance of this opera has never been given elsewhere—not 
even at the Paris Grand Opera, where it was first produced. Cer- 
tainly no such enthusiastic reception has been accorded to a foreign 
work at this theatre since the production of Faust, exactly sixteen 
years ago. Mdlle d’Angeri may fairly be congratulated upon her 
efforts, which, defects notwithstanding, did her much credit; 
Tamagno, ina part where vigour is no less necessary than refinement, 
obtained a large measure of approval by the general merit of bis 
performance, whilst the two new members of the company, MM. 
Lassalle and De Retzké, both recruits from Paris, acting powerfully 
and singing in masterly style, contributed largely towards the suc- 
cessful reception of the opera. The mise-en-scene is superb ; the 
chorus was excellent: indeed, the chorus-master received a special 
call at the fall of the curtain; and the orchestra, under Faccio’s 
direction, was literally above reproach. 

Three pieces were encored—Lassalle’s air; the magnificent 
finale to the 3rd act—the great hit of the evening; and the 
orchestral prelude to the 5th act ; and the composer was called for 
and dragged from the “slips” some thirty times. Cela va sans 
dire. A.S.C. 








Hanover.~-In consequence of the striking success achieved by 
Benvenuto Cellini, Herr Hans von Biilow intends having Béatrice et 
Bénédict performed here next season. He also proposes to do away 
with some, if not all, of the spoken dialogue, and to replace them 
by recitatives, such as Berlioz himself composed for Der Freyschiitz. 
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MDME VIARD-LOUIS’ CONCERTS. 


These concerts are rapidly making their way into public favour, if 
we may judge by the best possible test—a fast growing audience. 
As the season progresses, Mdme Viard-Louis’ supporters increase, 
greater interest is felt in the work done, and connoissears show more 
and more appreciation of the value of the enterprise. We hail this 
result not merely because the daring French lady has earned a 
reward, but because it proves that in music, as in other things, as is 
the sowing so is the reaping. The crop may sometimes be long in 
appearing above ground, but it will come to all who patiently work 
and wait. Moreover, when Mdme Viard-Louis’ concerts are, as 
seems likely, fully established, an opportunity will be afforded in 
several quarters of contrasting the results of boldness and liberality 
with those of opposite qualities, and drawing a needed lesson. 

St James’s Hall was full on the occasion of the fourth concert last 
Tuesday night ; but, looking at the programme and the foreknown 
character of the performance, there was nothing surprising in so 
large a muster. Everything promised well for a rich treat, and 
public indifference to the prospect might well have made the most 
confirmed optimist to change his views of musical life. The overture 
to Cherubini’s Anacreon opened the proceedings with interest, for, 
though by no means the best of the Florentine composer's preludes, 
it is rarely heard, and not deficient in features characteristic of the 
master. It shows, for example, the sturdy independence which 
formed part of his nature—an independence that in some of its 
manifestations might more properly be qualified by the term surly, 
We cannot say, however, that Cherubini’s excursions in search of 
varied form were always happy. Here, at any rate, the result is 
pate and wanting in symmetry, while certain of the episodes are 

ut slightly removed from commonplace. Mr Weist Hill, whose 
magnificent orchestra played the overture grandly, should take an 
early opportunity of showing us the master in a better mood. The 
conductor’s own pretty and graceful Gavotte in D followed, to meet 
with the usual compliment of an encore. We do not know how 
many more works of the kind Mr Hill has in his portfolio, but the 
man who can produce such melodies and use the orchestra so well 
should not let his pen become rusty. The Gavotte came as a pleasant 
interlude between the overture and Mozart's Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor, already performed once this season, and repeated on Tuesday 
‘by general desire,” As a matter of course, the solo instrument 
was again taken by Mdme Viard-Louis, and again did that estimable 
oxtiok Wale her fullest energy and ability to the task. She was most 
successful in the delicious slow movement, playing it with refine- 
ment, expression, and true sympathy with its character. But 
mention should also be made of the manner in which Mdme Viard- 
Louis measured her skill against the formidable cadenzas expressly 
written by Professor Macfarren. These are by no means easy, and 
most fully answer the purpose of testing an executant’s command 
over the instrument. At the close of her task Mdme Viard-Louis 
was much applauded and recalled. Then, after a song, came the 
bonne bouche of the feast—namely, Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, 
as rendered by the ninety-five good men and true who obey, “‘like 
one,” Mr Weist Hill’s bdton. A finer performance of this master- 
work we cannot call to mind, and we are disposed to question 
whether, as far as concerns the string band, a finer has ever been 
given in this country. It was simply splendid—splendid in sonority 
of tone, in fulness and delicacy of expression, and in vivid portrayal 
of the composer’s ideas, ‘True, an occasional blemish attracted 
notice, but only by contrast with so much general excellence, and it 
may fairly and truly be said that the performance ‘crowned the 
edifice” which Mr Hill and his orchestra have been some time 
erecting. Henceforth the ‘‘ ninety-five” rank among the foremost 
orchestras of Europe. How great was the applause at the conclusion 
of the symphony, and how heartily the conductor was recalled, 
need not, after this, be pointed out. From Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral ” 
to Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, with Herr Joachim as soloist, 
was only a change from one form of excellence to another. How 
the great artist plays this work is known to everybody, and 
description would be superfluous. Enough that, albeit a string 
broke in the finale and hurried resort to a strange instrument 
ecame necessary, there was no flaw in Herr Joachim’s perform- 
ance, All the technical perfection and artistic feeling that have 
lifted the Hungarian violinist to his proud place, and keep him 
there, were as conspicuous as ever, and as conducive as ever to the 
enthusiasm which found vent last Tuesday in three re-calls. Follows 
ing the concerto came two novelties—the one some Hungarian ballet 
music from the Baron Bédog-Orczy’s opera, 7'he Renegade ; the other 
an overture to Shakspere’s 7'we(fth Night, written by Mr F. W. 
Davenport. The Baron Bédog-Orezy did not, on this occasion, 
make his first appeal for English favour the overture to his opera 
having been i scab at one of last season’s New Philharmonic 
Concerts, - But he came forward a second time under special circum- 








stances, as a Hungarian with Hungarian music, and therefore 
entitled prima facie to the respect which any one may command 
who discourses on a theme with adequate knowledge. The Baron 
introduced to us a Hungarian march, a slow dance form called 
‘‘Lassu,” and an example of the gipsy “‘Csardds,” so far, beyond all 
question, exciting our interest and extending or refreshing our 
knowledge. National music under any circumstances meets with 
sympathy, above all when, as in this case, its characteristic 
features are piquant and well marked. But we may not unfairly 
question whether it appears to advantage when elaborately 
scored for a huge orchestra. The march, of course, suffered 
nothing from the Baron’s tendency to crowd on all available 
instruments, and its orchestration is brilliant and effective. But 
the ‘‘ Lassu ” appeared to us over-elaborated for such music, while 
the ‘‘Csardas” became monotonous through want of relief from 
strenuous noise. The ballet music as a whole must be pronounced 
decidedly strange, and this was obviously the opinion of the 
audience, but how far its strangeness was dictated by the national 
character of the theme is not so clear as the fact that the composer 
is an able man, who deserves to be heard in connection with music 
of a cast more serious and more orthodox. Baron Bédog-Orezy 
conducted in person, and was called back to the platform on retiring. 
As to Mr Davenport’s overture, heard amid the noise of a dissolving 
audience, we will only say that it appeared to be a work of much 
merit, distinguished by originality of thought and treatment, and 
made agreeable by some charming themes. It will, of course, be 
played again, and that speedily, under more favourable conditions. 

The vocalist of the evening was Miss Emma Beasley, a young 
mezzo-soprano gifted with an excellent voice and considerable taste. 
She sang the prayer in “Softly sighs” like a true artist, and made 
a very favourable impression.—D, 7’, 


a , moos 


MR WALL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I infer from the letter of “J. W.G.,’ in last number of 
the Musical World, that the decision in the case of Russell v. Smith 
(12 Q. B. 217), tried before Lord Denman in 1848, was adverse to 
the claims of the representative of Wall's views on the question, but 
your correspondent does not expressly say so; and, if not troubling 
him too much, I think a detailed report of the case would be of 
interest to very many of your readers, as it certainly would to 
yours faithfully, An ENTREPRENEUR. 

Feb. 15, 1879. 

| 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Waenenr’s libretto for Parsifal (his latest creation) has already 
been translated into French and Spanish. The French version is 
an abridgement (pour “gazer” wn peu ?). 


THERE is no foundation for the report that Mdme Christine 
Nilsson is about to abandon her professional career. 


Tur Revue et Gazette Musicale gives a complete list of the com- 
pany engaged by Messrs Ernest and Herbert Gye for the ensuing 
season at the Royal Italian Opera. We prefer waiting for the 
official prospectus,— Graphic. 

Mr Artruur SuLiivan in Paris.—At length an English 
composer has forced the barriers that have so long been closed to 
English music at the justly-renowned concerts of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. At the last concert, when works by Handel, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn were included in the programme, 
Mr Sullivan's elegiac overture, “In Memoriam,” produced some 
years ago at the Norwich Festival, and frequently heard since at 
the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, found a place. According to 
all accounts (which we may well believe) it was admirably 
executed, and, still more gratifying, cordially received by the 
most privileged and exacting of Parisian musical audiences. The 
ice thus broken (thanks in some measure to the intelligent manner 
in which Mr Sullivan organized and presided at the English 
Concerts during the “ Exposition”), a fair chance is now afforded 
of letting our French allies in art know more of what our own 
musicians are capable.— Graphic, 

















Mriax.~-M. Massenet’s Roi de Lahore has been well received at 
the Scala, the composer being called on some thirty thousand times 
on the first night, A grand banquet has been given in his honour 
by the leading artists of the town,—Dr Buivcz, 
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BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst., a classical concert was provided ; 
the characteristics of the programme, with Mr Manns at the con- 
ductor’s desk, gave one sitting in the Dome the impression that he 
wasatsome place which might be called Sydenham-on-Sea. Mr Kuhe, 
always fertile in resources, showed in this instance artistic finesse by 
imparting to the prevailing tone of the concert the quality heard 
in such perfection at the Crystal Palace. True, it was not the 
regular Saturday band, over which Mr Manns has presided for so 
many years with such extraordinary success ; nevertheless, eaclimem- 
ber of the Festival orchestra was well known to him, and worthy in 
every respect of his guiding power. The rendering of Beethoven's 
Symphony, No.7, in A, showed perfect accord between executants 
and the wielder of the baton; whose every thought and wish, 
indicated by beat, look, and gesture, was responded to by watchful 
perception and capable interpretation. The wondrous message 
from Beethoven to humanity was, therefore, expounded with 
accuracy and vitality, bringing the listener into contact with that 
glorious spirit, crowned, even in this fleeting world, with immor- 
tality. How varied are the thoughts called into exercise by 
emotions quickened by his many living themes! Now a passage 
calls up ideas of a particular kind, and now it conjures forth 
objects of a contrary nature; in the same minute the obsequious 
mind, like Polonius, declares it to be now a camel, now a weazel, 
and now “like a whale.” The great enchanter holds at his 
command the counterpart in sound of all things real or imagined. 
Perhaps in the present day there is too great a tendency to insist 
upon every phrase of Beethoven having a literal representative ; 
the painful strivings to find out and fit some thing exactly with 
that seen in the musical mirror become often ludicrous and silly. 
His music is not always a reflection of this world, a mere shadow 
of things seen, but a ray of light from the eternal and unseen ; 
and he that cannot appreciate it without likening it to this or that 
will never be conscious of its divine reality. 

The programme was somewhat remarkable by having for one 
of its numbers a concerto by Mr Shakespeare, a gentleman once 
known in musical society as “‘ MendeJssohn Scholar,” and now 
familiar to the entire public as a tenor vocalist of superior culture. 
Whether it was wise or proper to leave the creative for the 
executive sphere of art is a question which concerns principally 
the gentleman himself, and which only he can answer; to the 
looker-on it hardly seems in accordance with the device of 
aspiring man—“ Excelsior!” The vocal order, though having 
among its members many excellent musicians, is, nevertheless, 
profited in dignity and reputation by the addition of a composer 
of Mr Shakespeare’s elevation. The Concerto in C is still in manu- 
script, although having had form and shape for some years, As 
an early manifestation of ability it claimed attention from com- 
posers and critics, and now, having received revision and amplifi- 
cation, its author places it before the public as a mature work. 
He has shown commendable prudence by refraining from rushing 
into print ; it will be well for young, aye, and some old composers, 
to follow such an excellentexample. Haste trips up many a clever 
writer, and impels him, as the “slide” did Pickwick, to disaster. 
The concerto, framed according to recognized form, is divided into 
three movements: the allegro moderato, larghetto cantabile, and 
allegro scherzando, Opening with a few bars, which arrest the 
attention by decisive accent, the solo instrument enters with the 
first subject, repeated “ tutti,” the refined character of which gives 
an earnest of the elevation of the whole work. After a brief 
episode, the second subject, in the dominant, is proclaimed by the 
orchestra ; followed by episodes of marked rhythm, and terminated 
by the customary “tutti.” The thematic treatment now, in a most 
Ingenious manner, reveals the special value of each subject by 
demonstrating its pliability to different states and stages without 
losing beauty ; ho subject is slighted, although the first has the 
honour of special attention, by the whole orchestra announcing it 
previous to the pause for the cadenza for pianoforte, which is 
founded on the principal themes, and terminates with a “ trill.” 
In the resumption of the movement, a striking effect of a pedal on 
the dominant is noticeable, and the orchestra, then uniting with 
the solo instrument, hastens on to an effective conclusion. The 
larghetto cantabile, or, as it may be called, lengthened romance in 
. A flat, gives the pianist most agreeable duties to perform, for the 
two subjects, of which it is mainly composed, flow on, now separate 
now intertwined, in a calm and contemplative manner; their 





warmth is now and again enhanced by tender passion, and, in due 
time, guided by the orchestra in exciting string passages, reaches 
an emotional climax. After traversing through pleasant modula- 
tions, the movement gradually softening, like the close of a fair 
day, dies away. ‘The allegro scherzando starts off at a brisk pace 
with a vigorous “ tutti,” the orchestra soon subsides, whilst giving 
place for the solo instrument, and occupies itself by weaving 
fanciful accompaniments, In few places of the work is the art of 
the composer more manifest than in this embroidery. The second 
subject is much less exciting, and forms a pleasant contrast by virtue 
of its sombre nature and minor mode, It is, however, brightened 
by repetition in the major by the combined orchestra, An episode 
with complex passages at rapid speed, followed by the usual 
“tutti,” bring this part of the movement to a termination. The 
working of the subjects is now taken up with skill; energy gives 
place to tender treatment, when the themes are woven together, 
like flowers into a garland. A spirited “coda,” with a firm and 
animated rhythm, brings the concerto to a triumphant conclusion. 
Mr Shakespeare, by this high-class work, has, undoubtedly, won 
for himself a position of honour. If circumstances lead him to 
occupations whose engrossing nature disqualifies for. severe study, 
still hopes may be entertained that his rare gifts and acquired 
ability should not be expended upon music other in quality than 
that which has now gained him renown, 

Miss Kuhe was the pianist of the occasion. The entire repertory 
of music written for her instrument was at her disposal for selec- 
tion, but, passing by for the moment the rich legacies of the great 
masters, she ehose the work of a young Englishman in which to 
display to her friends and her father’s patrons her executive 
powers, It is not the first time that lady pianists have been found 
championing [English composers, and achieving abiding honour 
in an undertaking which attacks the prejudices of the many who 
look down upon native talent. The fair artist entered heart and 
soul upon her task, and certainly spared no effort at her command 
to ensure a fine performance. It may be said that she has at her 
command all the requisites to make a pianist of high rank. 
Mechanical difficulties seem entirely surmounted; the labour, 
which must have absorbed a considerable part of the years of her 
young life, has brought about the desired result—a perfect control 
over the key-board. The many gradations of tone, different 
qualities of touch, and variety of attack, were all at her disposal, 
and evidenced in passages requiring alternately crispness, firmness, 
delicacy, and force. ‘Technical means are, however, made subser- 
vient to intelligence, artistic discernment, and emotional power ; 
as instanced in the /arghetto, seized upon by the artist asa vehicle 
for manifesting poetic feeling ; the prolonged and subdued themes 
were “sung” with an eloquence that came from the heart. Miss 
Kuhe, though no longer a débutante, is still on the threshold of 
fame. The instructions of masters and the guidance of an accom- 
plished father have to be supplemented by the teachings of a 
rougher school—the world, An artist, however highly trained, is 
not complete without the education the public afford. Then the 
anxious tremours of the débutante give place to confidence begotten 
of proved powers and strengthened nerves. Miss Kuhe’s future 
will, doubtless, supply these advantages. She was heartily 
applauded at the end of each movement, and at the close of the 
concerto was led on by Mr Shakespeare to share with him the 
compliments of the audience. —_, 

The second part of the concert was opened by the new overture, 
composed expressly for this festival by Mr T. Wingham. It was 
accepted with great favour—undoubtedly well deserved. Having 
merits of no common kind, it will receive greater attention after 
another hearing, until which time discussion must be deferred. 
Mendelssohn’s overture, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
Wagner’s Rienzi, were included in the programme; the former 
beginning, and the latter ending the concert—so that the finis 
coronat opus was reserved. The beginning should have been the 
end. The flimsy overture of Wagner, indeed, may be said to have 
un-crowned, rather than to have crowned, the opus. Vocal pieces 
were contributed by Miss Carlotta Elliott, a débutante, and Mr 
Shakespeare, whose singing of Mozart's “ Un aura amorosa” par- 
took of the grace of the exquisite air itself, 

On Saturday morning, the 15th inst., Costa’s Eli was given, under 
the direction of the composer, and drew by far the largest audience 
of the week, who were constrained, not by novelty, but the 
pleasure of renewing intimacy with a work weil known and highly 
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appreciated. Doubtless, the presence of the great conductor 
increased the spell exercised by his music, for the public delight 
to form this distant kind of acquaintance with celebrities otherwise 
unknown save through the medium of photography. Judging 
from the wrapt attention and frequent applause, they were as 
much charmed with the work as on previous occasions; and 
certainly the performance justified admiration. Wherever Sir 
Michael is director, every detail is sure to be found supplying its 
share to the perfection. The reasons why Ei: enjoys a 
popularity, which, after nearly a quarter of a century, gives no sign 
of abatement, are worthy of inquiry. Complete mastery of instru- 
mentation is certainly asserted, with a thorough knowledge of the 
capacities of the human voice; a power in choral construction is 
likewise abundantly manifested ; but the true secret of the vitality 
of the oratorio may be found in its spontaneity. Composers are often 
puzzled at finding work ex d to endure by reason of the study 
and labour devoted to it, fall short even of passing regard; whereas 
other pieces are endowed with lasting life. But it will be found 
that strains which flow from the composer's heart fly straight to the 
heart of the public, there to dwell for ever in affection. This im- 
portant factor, spontaneity, it may be presumed, is the cause of the 
abiding esteem which cleaves to El. The numbers that first 
arrested attention are still favourites. “ I will extol Thee,” “ Philis- 
tines, hark!” Samuel’s morning and evening prayers, the unaccom- 
panied quartet, and the Priest’s March, all met with the customary 
response on Saturday last. The principal singers were Miss 
Robertson, Mdme Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Lewis Thomas, 
and Santley. Mr Kuhe’s Festival Choir sustained the important 
choral numbers. Mr Crapps presided at the organ ; and the band, 
led by Mr Carrodus, executed the elaborate instrumentation 
admirably. PrENncERDD GwFFyN. 


Feb, 17. . 
QQ —— 


TWO THINGS AT A CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 
MDLLE JANOTHA AND ScHUMANN’S CONCERTO. 


A special feature at Saturday’s concert was Mdlle Janotha’s superb 

rformance of Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, which 

as certainly never been more admirably rendered than on this 
occasion. ‘To the highest technical excellence was added a rare 
perception of the spirit and style of the composition. Vigorous—yet 
not exaggerated—emphasis and phrasing, energetic decision and 
exquisite grace and delicacy were alternately realized. Scarcely 
ever have we heard the intricate and difficult ges in the last 
movement, with their caprices of rhythm, brought out so clearly and 
intelligibly. It was, indeed, altogether a splendid performance, and 
was so recognized at the close of the concerto, which was followed 
by enthusiastic applause.—Daily News, 

Mr Corper’s “‘TRruMPH oF SPRING.” 


Saturday's programme included a novelty in the shape of a masque 
called T'he T'riumph of Spring, from a grand opera entitled Morte 
d’ Arthur, composed by Mr F. Corder. This gentleman now holds 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship, established (by a fund raised in 1860) 
in honour of the great composer. The first who obtained it was Mr 
Arthur Sullivan, who was successively followed by Mr C. S. Heap 
and Mr Shakespeare. The masque given on Saturday consists of 
four orchestral divisions, eucsnaded y some music for four lady 
singers, representative of the voices of Spring; and two choruses. 
The instrumental pieces contain some charming writing, the orchestra 
being used with great skill in the command of effective contrasts aud 
variety. These merits were apparent in each of the movements ; the 
first of which is associated with the contest of the four winds for 
pone of the earth, ending in the defeat of the North and East. 

0. 2 accompanies the summoning of the Dews and Showers ; No. 3 
the arrival of the Sunbeams, and the growth of buds and flowers ; 
and No. 4 the approach of Spring. All these musical illustrations 
possess much poetic grace and fancy ; No. 3 being especially beautiful 
in the contrasted effect of the flowing melody sustained by the 
strings, and the staccato passages for wind instruments. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that these portions of the music had every advantage 
in performance, The same was not the case with the vocal pieces— 
especially with the for the four soloists representing the 
voices of Spring, given in a style the composer could searcely have 
contemplated,—Daily News. 








Lyons,—M, Saint-Saéns’ opera, Etienne Marcel, has been success: 
fully produced at the Grand-Théatre, 





Wu 
Halu. 
ORSINI v. MAPLESON. 

On Tuesday last, Feb. 18, Mr Hume Williams applied in the 
Westminster County Court for a new trial in this case on behalf 
of the plaintiff. The action was virtually for wrongful dismissal 
from the post of mestro accompaynatore and assistant conductor 
at Her wig h Opera, for which the plaintiff had been engaged 
by Mr J. H. Mapleson. Signor Orsini, after performing his duties 
for three weeks, was suddenly dismissed at a moment's notice, osten- 
sibly on account of a letter signed by Mdme Pappenheim, Mr 
Behrens, and Mr Candidus, expressing dissatisfaction with his 
services, At the first.trial the plaintiff, relying upon his engage- 
ment and upon a written letter from, and several conversations 
with, Signor Le Calsi, his chief, produced no witnesses; but on 
the evidence of Mdme Pappenheim and of Signor Le Calsi, the 
judge decided against him. In granting a new trial the judge 
said that there had been no dispute as to Signor Orsini’s com- 
petence as far as French and Italian music went, but only as to 
German music, On the ground of plaintiff's having been taken 
by surprise, and in consideration of his having important evidence 
to produce, the application for a new trial would be granted, 

—————— 
MDME PAPPENHEIM. 

Mdme Eugenie Pappenheim has been singing at a concert in 
Sheffield, organized by the director of Mr Mapleson’s touring 
party. The Sheffield Independent speaks of her and her perform- 
ances in very high terms :— 

‘This lady, we may at once remark, proved herself to be an 
artist of undoubted merit. ne been engaged during the past 
London season to sustain some of the operatic réles which, for well 
nigh a generation, had been intimately associated with the genius of the 
lamented Teresa Tietjens, and having come out of that tremendous 
ordeal with a great deal more than credit to herself, we were led to 
expect from Mdme Pappenheim, results of an altogether exceptional 
character. Nor were we disappointed. She is unquestionably 
entitled to rank as a dramatic soprano of the first order. It is not 
for us to say in what respect she resembles, or differs from, or falls 
short of, the illustrious lady whose vacant place she has been so 
acceptably filling. One is only privile to make a partial 
acquaintanceship with the resources of a prima donna when one 
hears her sing a few fragments at a solitary concert. Two important 
facts, however, were made clearly manifest, Mdme Pappenheim 
has a grand voice, and she uses it with the ease and skill of a prac- 
tised and cultured singer. Her rendering of the scena from Der 
Freischiitz was a highly impressive sample of vocalization, marked 
both by dramatic force and by dignity of style. Gordigiani’s beauti- 
ful ‘Prayer,’ too, was most effectively given, and as much may be 
said of Mdme Pappenheim’s share with Mdlle Valleria and Mdme 
Trebelli in the fine interpretation of Cimarosa’s vivacious trio. 
Mdme Pappenheim, in short, made a highly favourable impression 
upon her hearers, and any visits she may pay us in the future will 
be cordially welcomed,” 

—— -O—-—-- 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

At the most recent concert Beethoven's Mount of Olives and 
Mozart's Requiem were performed—two masterpieces, offering 
strong contrasts wlien given in association. The effect, however, 
would be improved by inverting the order of performance, so as 
to follow the sublime funeral service by a work that is conceived 
in a lighter and more dramatic style. The soloists in Beethoven’s 
oratorio were Mrs Osgood, Mr Shakespeare, and Mr Bridson ; the 
same vocalists being associated with Miss Julia Elton in the Requiem. 
Mrs Osgood sang in lieu of Miss A. Williams, disabled by sore 
throat, Among the several effective pieces were the exquisite 
soprano air, “ Praise the Redeemer’s goodness,” for the seraph 
(with chorus), and the fine dramatic chorus illustrating the seizure 
of the Saviour by the soldiers, accompanied by the Disciples’ sup- 
plications for mercy. Mozart's sublimely pathetic music (written, 
as everybody knows, during his last illness, and under the impression 
that it would be for his own obsequies) produced, as it always 
does, a profound impression, among special instances being the 
choruses, “Rex tremenda” and “Confutatis”; the Ae 
“ Recordare” and “ Benedictus,” the last encored. Sir Mich ef 
Costa conducted, and Mr Willing presided at the organ. Mozart's 
Requiem is to be repeated at the next concert (on February 28), in 
association with Spohr’s oratorio, Zhe Last Judgment,—D, N, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES'S HALL. 





TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


DrrecTrorR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, 1879. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in E flat, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and _vio- 
loncello—MM. Joacut, L. Ries, STRAUS, and PIATTI vas 
BONG, ‘‘ Dem Unendlichen”—Mdlle King... dis oe m 
AIR WITH VARIATIONS, ‘“‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” for 
pianoforte alone ... le ae ees aa os aA e 
S8CHERZO, in D minor 


Cherubini, 
Schubert. 


Handel, 
fen sine ae Clara Schumann, 
Mdlle JANOTHA. 
PART II. 
TRIO, in O minor, Op. 9, No. 3, for violin, viola, and violoncello 
—MM., JoacuiM, STRAUS, and PIATTI a sar Sas 
SONG, ‘Li Violette”—Mdlle KiinG _... “oe * ee ; 
PENSEES FUGITIVES, Nos, 1, 3, 11, and 4, for pianoforte and 
violin—Mdlle JaNoTHA and Herr JOACHIM me aa Heller and Ernst, 
. Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


Beethoven, 
Scarlatti. 





THE FOURTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 22, 1879. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


SEXTET, in G major, for two violins, two violas, and two violon- 
cellos—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA (her last appearance this 
season), MM. L. Rres, STRAUS, ZERBINI, NERUDA, and PIATTI 

SONG, *‘ Name the glad day "—Miss CLARA SAMUELL aos 

WALDSCENEN, Op. 82, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle JANOTHA 

SONATA,in D major, for violoncello (by desire)—Signor Pratt 

SONG, ‘‘ Rose softly blooming”—Miss CLARA SAMUELL .. - 

SONATA, in F major, for pianoforte and violin (No. 9 of Hallé’s 
edition)—Mdlle JANoTHA and Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA 

Conductor—Sir JuLtus BENEDICY. 


Brahms. 
Dussek, 
Schumann, 
Locatelli, 
Spohr, 


Mozart, 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.'s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


Joun 


BRINSMEAD & 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 
May be obtained from all the principal Musicsellers, Illustrated Lists free 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., and the “ Brinsmead” Works, 
Grafton Road, N.W. 


SONS 





To ADVER*I8ERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.p is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 








Herr Josepu Joacuim has been playing during the week at 
Liverpool (Philharmonic Hall), and Manchester (Free Trade 
Hall). What has become of our accredited Manchester corre- 
spondent ? 


AT to-day’s Crystal Palace Concert Joachim is to play the much 
talked of violin concerto of his friend and brother in art, 
—— Brahms, This will be the musical event of the season, 


At the Saturday Popular Concert of this afternoon the Sextet 
in G of Brahms is to be introduced for the first time, with 
Mdme Norman-Néruda to lead, A treat for connoisseurs, 
“No, 2” is better than “ No, 1,” 
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ibn nicht nas. 


Wlaseh mir den Pel and mach’ 


At the Service Tree and Sable. 

Dr Biack.—Have you seen Hans von Biilow’s last ? 

Masor Wuite,—Autocritical ? 

Dr Biack.—Yes. 

Masor Wuite.—No. 

Dr Biack.—Get it and read it, 

Magsor Wuirr.—I have got it, but have not read it. 

Dr Biack.—I have read it, but have not got it. It’s dated from 
Sheffield. 

Magor Wutre.—That’s no reason why I should read it. 

Dr Biack.—Shut up, Major. It will operate upon you as an 
alterative. It will blackwash you head to foot. 

Mason Wuite.—I wish it could whitewash you (chuckles at his 
own joke). Shall I bring it forth? 

Dr Biacx.—Yes, It says that, Sheffield having only heard of a 
sun, Sterndale Bennett has no colour. 

Masor Wuite.—What cares Bennett about an axeless iconoclast ? 

Dr Biack.—And that Spohr’s D minor symphony, which Biilow 
calls the fourth, instead of the second—— 

Magor WuireE (interrupting him).—Ignoramus !—the fourth is the 
Consecration of Sound. What cares Spohr in his grave ? 

Dr Biack.—But the D minor Symphony is a masterpiece. Bene- 
dict, too, our dear Sir Julius, with his ‘‘ Falstaffian recruits ” and 
the ‘‘liquoring-up ” rehearsals at the Liverpool Philharmonic ! 

Masor Wuite.—A man of Hanover! Benedict knows what’s 
what. So long as he has not Biilow and Rubinstein to deal with at 
a steven, he can smile complacently. 

Dr Biack.—Then he gushes supersentimentally about Charles 
Hallé, and ducks Manns in a quagmire, 

Magok Wuitz.—A man of Hanover who knew not Marschner | 
Manns can speak for himself, as Biilow is well persuaded ere now. 
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Dr Biack.—But Hallé ?—What, under the circumstance, is he to 
say or do? 

Masor Wurre.—Hallé will say nothing, and do less. A snugly- 
fortified Manchesterian, he will hold his own, and survive the 
gushing of Biilow. Hallé isa man of the world, and a couple of anti- 
bilious pills will settle the matter. He has swallowed them already. 
If you want to read me the article, here it is (takes article out of his 
pocket)—read, and let’s have it in a breath. 

Dr Biack.—Ganz recht, here goes (reads aloud) :— 


AUTOCRITICAL NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN A FOG.* 
5. 
Sheffield, 4th Dec., 1878. 

It is said that the English Toledo or Solingen can boast of 
knowing the sun only from hearsay. In this report I always 
believed I could find an explanation of the style of composition 
affected by the late Sir William Sterndale Bennett, who first 
beheld the—darkness of the world amid the ocean of the smoke- 
clouds at Sheffield, and whose want of colour is as remarkable as 
his correct drawing, which latter obtained for him, as we know, 
the surname of the “miniature Mendelssohn.” My expectations 
were surpassed by the reality when I arrived here; a few miles 
away from the town there was an azure blue sky and a dazzlingly 
golden sun—in Sheffield itself a negro-like firmament adorned 
with a murky globular lamp. I feel convinced that half-an-hour’s 
looking out of the window would fully suffice to give any one a 
patent fit of spleen, which might be attended after the lapse of a 
day with the worst consequences. Under these circumstances it 
strikes me as peculiarly appropriate to furnish you with my 
recollections of the Philharmonic Society’s concert yesterday 
evening in Liverpool. 

A more promiscuous menu could not possibly be imagined. 
Following the overture to Semiramis (Rossini, not Catel), which I 
should prefer in the open air with a cigarette, came a chorus, very 
well sung, by the way, from Handel's Jephtha. Immediately 
afterwards we had Mdme Marimon’s exceedingly praiseworthy 
rendering of the Queen of Night's first air, Weber’s “Concert- 
stiick,” played by the writer, three choral songs (Heine’s tragedy) 
by Mendelssohn, and, as conclusion of the first part, Spohr’s 
Fourth Symphony in D minor, a work which with us has justly 
fallen into oblivion. With all respect for the tone-poet of 
Jessonda—it is a long time since I listened to anything so 
thoroughly dull. “ Freudlos, leidlos, gedankenlos,” + or “ Wasch 
mir den Pelz und mach’ thn nicht nass” t might be written as a 
guiding motto on the score. His C minor and G major sym- 
phonies, which I remember, are certainly more entertaining. 

Official twenty-minutes’ pause for digestion. The second part 
commenced with Gernsheim’s overture to Waldmeister’s Braut- 
Jahrt, an exceedingly sonorous and smooth piece with no especial 
originality ; Mdme Marimon sang two airs, the inevitable “ Jewel- 
Waltz” from Gounod’s Faust, and the rondo from Bellini’s Son- 
nambula, between which specimens of vocal composition three 
pianoforte pieces by Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein, with 
one of Chopin’s by particular desire, were interpolated. Next 
came a ballad-piece from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah (a 
little gem, which the audience nearly insisted on encoring), a 
choral song, and, as sweep-dance at the end, Boieldieu-Adams’s 
overture to Za Dame Blanche. The ostrich-like stomach of the 
English public is worthy of all respect, is it not? So is the con- 
ductor, the elastically active Sir Julius Benedict, whom the direc- 
tion of this musical revel did not appear to fatigue in the least. I 
suspect he was working between the different pieces at his Kdtchen 
von Heilbronn to incite the chapel-master, Herr Rheinthaler, of 
Bremen, to a race to see which shall get a fair copy of his work 
made first, For the urbanity he displayed, when conducting 
Weber’s “Concertstiick,” towards my individual reading of it 
(Good heavens! are not you, respected Herr Senff, the unfor- 
tunate publisher of my arrangement of the said work ?||), I am all 
the more indebted, as his orchestra consisted of tolerably hetero- 
geneous elements, Side by side with first-class artists, such as 





* From the Signale, 

+ “Joyless, passionless, meaningless.” 

¢ “ Wash my skin but do not wet me,” a German adverbial saying applied 
to a person who wishes to carry out some purpose but fails to employ the 
requisite means, 
|| I cannot deny it, as three editions have already appeared.—B, S, 





Ludwig Straus, the Concertmeister ; Vieuxtemps, the violoncellist 
and brother of the celebrated violinist ; and other members from 
Hallé’s “Model Band” in Manchester, Liverpool itself supplies a 
tolerably disturbing contingent of—Falstaffian recruits for these 
Philharmonic Concerts, and the rehearsals are for the most part 
conducted, so to speak, only in a “liquoring-up” kind of way, 
Being aware of this, I suppressed my wish to give some novelty, 
such as a concerto by Bronsart or Tschaikowsky; besides, it 
interested me to play the “ Concertstiick” once with the author’s 
most celebrated pupil as conductor. I have now gratified this 
desire, and am to-day again condemned to the solitary music-stool. 
I have previously to satisfy half-a-dozen autograph collectors. 
This exceedingly numerous sect of monomaniacs render it impos- 
sible, moreover, for you to throw their petitions unanswered into 
the grate, because they are accustomed always to enclose a stamped 
envelope carefully addressed, and generally, also, a card or leaf on 
which you have to scribble your name and the date. The daily 
repetition of this autograph swindle in every form becomes some- 
times rather a nuisance ; how mild is it, however, compared with 
the highwayman’s system of waylaying people so generally adopted 
on be continent by unpublished composers, who want to be “ in- 
vented !” 


Manchester, 5th December, 1878. 

When I stepped yesterday evening on the platform at Sheffield, 
and observed how from four to five hundred persons were striving 
in vain to fill a concert hall—of admirable acoustic qualities, by the 
way—built for two thousand five hundred, I felt rather nervous, 
especially when I thought of the rather unpopular programme I 
had to carry out. A man requires a great deal of courage to 
make up his mind for a “two-hours’ misunderstanding.” But 
Raff's Fugue, Rheinberger’s Toccata, Liszt’s Polonaise, No. 1, and 
Chopin’s fourth Ballad, met with such surprisingly warm appre- 
ciation that I was almost inclined to believe “ I had mistaken the 
place.” The solution of the riddle appeared at last in the form 
of German music masters—I am sorry I have forgotten their 
names—who have for some years been civilisingly implanting 
Stuttgart pianoforte traditions at Sheffield. I am so delighted on 
meeting abroad fellow countrymen who prove they are as useful 
as agreeable. 

To-day’s rehearsal of Bronsart’s Concerto was particularly well 
calculated to increase my good humour. It is true that the 
Bechstein Grand was en retard, but I had not the slightest reason 
to regret Herr Charles Hallé’s advice to put up temporarily with 
an old pianino. His orchestra, considerably improved during the 
interval of from three to four years since [ last heard it, accom- 
panied so beautifully, with such certainty, with such discretion, 
and with such delicacy of feeling, that my dwarf instrument was 
never crushed by the 160 arms of the gigantic body. It certainly 
is seldom that I have been fortunate enough to play under such 
masterly conducting. Herr Hallé conducts as Mdme Néruda 
fiddles. Fancy: 28 violins, 10 violas, 10 violoncellos, and 10 
double basses, of all nations, English, German, French, Dutch, 
Belgian, and Italian, playing away with a unanimity which 
realises in the domain of music the ideal of a peace-congress ! 
I do not hesitate to expose myself to the charge of exaggeration 
by declaring Herr Hallé’s band to be, as far as I know, one of 
the first in the whole world. Messrs Thomas in New York, and 
Bilse in Berlin, who at any rate used to have really model 
orchestras, must strike their colours, and if, last year (in the 
decried Travelling Impressions), I awarded a still higher number 
to the Crystal Palace Orchestra, Sydenham, I must now rectify 
my mistake, though I by no means deny that the latter body, if 
fortunate enough to obtain for their chief so eminent a musician 
as Herr Hallé, might soon attain the same high level. : 

Whether you consider it appropriate or no, I cannot let slip the 
opportunity without availing myself of it once more to dwell on 
the incomparable services rendered by Herr Hallé to the cause of 
music in England. To appreciate them in their full extent, we 
should, it is true, have to transport ourselves back to the primitive 
state of things existing thirty years ago, when, for instance, 
at the Orchestral Concerts in Manchester the violins were placed 
behind the double-basses (sic /), and not one of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonatas had ever been publicly performed at a London 
concert. In truth a “vormirdich”* state of things in the most 





* This may be approximately rendered; “ Dreary.” 
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daring acceptation of the word! In 1848, Herr Hallé appeared, 
undertook the apostleship of classical music gradually in every 
branch, battled with indefatigable pertinacity against all obstacles, 
active or passive, and at length succeeded in accomplishing most 
brilliantly his mission; concert tours like mine, and even Rubin- 
stein’s, could simply not have been thought of, without the previous 
Herculean labour of this promoter of art-cultivation. It would 
be worth while to publish the chronicle of his fruitful efforts 
during the last thirty years, and it is to be hoped that some one of 
our fellow-countrymen may feel bound to undertake the task for 
the honour of the German name. I can here write only suggestively, 
but I would fain not leave unmentioned one thing in which Herr 
Hallé stands simply alone: his perfect justice and impartiality. 
Not one modern composer of importance has he ignored or 
neglected, to whatever colour, or, as the people say, “tendency” 
he may belong; of course, however, the works of the classical 
masters—in all their integrity and completeness, moreover— 
always constitute the principal element in the really model pro- 
grammes of his Pianoforte Recitals, as well as of his Orchestral 
and his Chamber Concerts. Shall you think I am going too much 
into private matters if I add that, as he is a most clever 
musician, so is Herr Hallé the most agreeable companion 
whose acquaintance one can make in England, and that 
I personally feel especially indebted to him for the rare and 
friendly collegiality he has never ceased to manifest towards me 
since my first visit to London (in 1873), notwithstanding that 
some foolish (but, of course, well-meaning) persons endeavoured, 
from the very beginning, to create as foolish an antagonism 
between him and me? 


Bristol (Clifton), 6th December. 

The orchestral doings of yesterday’s concert in Manchester were, 
as always should be the case, naturally the principal features, The 
overture to Die Zauberflite, Haydn’s pleasing G major Symphony, 
all the music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream (which I never heard 
given with such virtuosity), and a “ Festmarsch,” by Joachim 
Raff, but not one of that master’s more important “ producings,” 
filled up a good two-thirds of the evening. Bronsard’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, which, also, I never heard so admirably accompanied 
appeared to afford the public no less satisfaction than it had 
afforded the musicians at rehearsal. To the three solo pieces of 
Handel, Chopin, and Liszt, I was obliged, by desire, to add a 
fourth; I selected Rubinstein’s infallibly effective galop, “ Le 
Bal.” Mdlle Fides, a young contralto who lately made a successful 
début in England, did due honour, by her tasteful and correct ren- 
dering of an air of Handel’s, a Psalm of Martini’s, and two songs 
of Brahms’, to the German Garcia, her master, Stockhausen. 

The last Evening Recital, to-day, will probably excite only a 
very limited local interest. I feel the more inclined to bid you good- 
bye because I am already somewhat fatigued by the seven hours’ 
journey from Manchester here, and to-night I have to start on a 
still longer one, namely, the return journey to Hanover, where I 
am to conduct Le Prophéte on Sunday evening. I had 21 days’ 
leave of absence ; two days for travelling, two compulsory holidays 
(English Sundays), seventeen concerts ; add these up, and you will 
find with me that the total is right. So once again I depose my 
fiy-flapper, I mean my pen, at the feet of a respected editor, and, 
with the usual feelings of esteem, commend myself to his favourable 
consideration. Hans von Biitow. 

Masor Wuire.—A man of Hanover, who knew not Marschner, 
and stands in mortal fear of Joachim! Risum movere / 

Dr Brack.—Laerymas excire! Beware! A man of Gath! Come 
to the Fish and Volume, we can talk it over quietly. 

Major Wuite.—I have an appointment at the Roll and Spider. 
Dr Brack.—Roll and Spider he it, 
[Exeunt to Roll and Spider. 








Monte Carto.—A new comic opera, Le Chevalicr Gaston, book 
by M. Veron, music by M. R. Planquette, has been brought out in 
the beautiful theatre erected here by M. Charies Garnier, and lately 
inaugurated by a grand concert, in which some of the leading Con- 
tinental lyric and histrionic celebrities of the day took part. Inter- 
preted by Mdmes Galli-Marié, Lacombe-Duprez, M. Ismaél, and 
other well-known artists, Le Chevalier Gaston passed triumphantly 
through the ordeal of a first night, 
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MaAnaGER,—I say, Maas, what d’ye think of Benvenuto Cellini for 
the provinces ? 

Mr Maas.—Anything after Rienzi. I can be a sculptor, and one 
who chisels, as well as I can be a Tribune and one who is chiselled. 

MANAGER.—AII right, my Maas. Lyall shall play the Cardinal. 
We'll have such fun. Randegger sha’n’t conduct that / 


——o—— 


CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 

Notwithstanding the woes | recorded success of Mr Carl Rosa’s 
performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the near end of the series is 
already announced, There is to be one week more, and on Saturday 
next the theatre closes, for the — upon ‘‘opera in English.” 
This will be much regretted, and we are at a loss to understand 
the why and wherefore of so brief a season. We shall, however, 
have some words to say on the subject in our next. Meanwhile, 
with the exception of a single performance of Vincent Wallace’s 
still admired Maritana, there is nothing to chronicle but repeti- 
tions of Rienzi, Carmen, the Bohemian Girl, and the Huguenots. 
Maritana was for the most part extremely well given, under Mr 
Rosa’s direction. If Miss Georgina Burns would learn to act as 
well as she has learned to sing, she might, with her beautiful voice 
to aid her, win a prominent position. Much the same criticism 
applies to Mr Maas, who, as regards voice and singing, is the 
best Don Cesar we remember for years, Miss Josephine Yorke, 
too, is a fair Lazarillo, Miss Ella Collins a Marchioness accordin, 
to the traditional notions of the character, and Mr F. H. Celli 
an acceptable Don José. The opera was much enjoyed by a full 
house, and no less than five pieces were encored. To specify these 
in detail would be to print the titles of the most familiar numbers. 
Enough that the honours were distributed among the vocalists 
already named, Mr Maas coming in for a double share. The orchestra 
and chorus were all that could be desired. It is worthy of note that 
the opera most frequently given, and drawing the largest houses, 
has not been, as many anticipated, Rienzi, but Carmen. When the 
Flying Dutchman was produced by Mr Rosa at the Lyceum it almost 
extinguished the other until then “drawing” operas of his repertory ; 
but Rienzi, had, in Carmen, to contend with a work but lately known 
among us, which, having more to say for itself than either Rienzi or 
the Dutchman, has been victorious in the contest, Of this fascina- 
ting emanation from the genius of a French composer our public 
seems never to tire.—Graphic. 


| 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A CONCERT was given on Tuesday evening, February 18, for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Catholic Schools” at Bayswater. The singers were 
Misses Emmeline Dickson, Marion Beard, Annie Sinclair, Helen 
Meason, Messrs de Lara, F, Wyndham, Barton, and H. E. Thomas ; 
the instrumentalists were Mr Henry Parker (pianoforte), Herr Ober- 
thiir (harp), Herr Schuberth (violoncello), and Mr Collard (flute). 
The most successful among the vocal pieces were Mr Cotsford Dick’s 
* Olivia,” sung by Miss Sinclair ; M. Faure’s ‘‘Les Rameaux,” and 
Signor de Lara’s ‘‘ Rataplan,” sung by its composer; Mr Molloy’s 
‘*Clochette,” by Miss Dickson; and an old ballad, ‘‘ With the 
dawn,” y Miss Beard, who accompanied herself on the harp. All 
these had to be repeated, as well as ‘‘ La ci darem ” (Miss Marion 
Beard and Signor de Lara). Mr Oberthiir’s solo, ‘Clouds and Sun- 
shine,” his “‘Souvenir di Meyerbeer,” for two harps (with Miss 
Marion Beard), and ‘Lucrezia Borgia,” for harp and piano (Mr 
Henry Parker), were highly successful, So was Signor de Lara’s 
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Yomance, ‘“ Ricordi,” sung by Miss Marion Beard to the accompani- 
ment of the author. Herr Schuberth’s solos on the violoncello 
were much and deservedly admired. Mr Henry Parker conducted. 


—o— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Eprnpurcu.—Sir Herbert Oakeley’s organ recital in the Music 
Class-room, Park Place, on Saturday afternoon, February 8th, was 
attended by a very large number of the Students of the University, 
as well as by a fashionable company invited for the occasion. 

“ The recital was a fitting prelude to our musical festival, which begins on 

Thursday evening with the Reid Commemorative Concert. The programme 
opened with General Reid’s work, the audience as usual standing during the 
performance of the “ March,” so well known as “The Garb of Old Gaul.” 
Selections were made from Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
(iluck, and Boccherini, with Sir Herbert's recitative and song, “ The Swallow,” 
which is to be sung by Miss Emma Thursby at the Reid Concert. In all the 
pieces the Professor displayed his wonderful command over the delightful 
instrument at which he officiated ; the fragment from Beethoven's concerto 
was especially fine, and Boccherini’s Minuet was fine, the latter repeated in 
accordance with the express desire of the audience,” 
Miss Helen Hopekirk, the young Scotch pianist, gave a recital at 
the Freemason’s Hall, on Monday evening, February 10th, assisted by 
Mr Mackenzie (violin), and Mr C. Hamilton (violoncello). Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in B flat (Op. 97), and a Sonata by ‘‘Huber,” for 
pianoforte and violoncello, were the concerted pieces. Miss Hope- 
kirk’s solos comprised preludes and fugues by Bach, and Mendels- 
sohn, pieces by Schumann, Chopin, and Grieg (the last encored), 
and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6. The recital gave general 
satisfaction.—Daily Review. 

LimERIcK.—The opera season has now ended. La Sonnambula 
was given on the occasion with Mdme Cave-Ashton as the heroine. 
The theatre was crowded and the audience were liberal in their 
applause, especially after the scene where Elvina reproaches Amina 
for her supposed infidelity. Mrs Cave-Ashton’s acting and singing 
were irreproachable, and called forth repeated and well-earned 
tokens of approbation. A concert of Irish music followed the opera. 

Fire.—The Auchtermuchty Choral Union gave Zhe Messiah 
in the Parish Church on Wednesday, February the 12th, for the 
benefit of the poor. The chorus numbered about seventy voices. 
Mr M’Hardy has the members well under control. The solos were 
entrusted to amateur ladies and gentlemen from the district and 
from Dollar, and were all well sung. The Hallelujah Chorus was 
taken up with great spirit. ‘For unto us” and “ All we like 
sheep” deserve special notice. The whole performance did credit 
to the society, and their conductor, Mr J. M. P. M’Hardy. 

GLasGow.—Progress is being made with the erection of the new 
organ in Glasgow Cathedral, the position chosen for which is above 
the screen at the west end of the choir. When completed, it will 
be in two ap parts, one on the north, the other on the south 
triforium, The cases are of massive oak, and the carved work in 
harmony with the Gothic character of the Cathedral. Each of the 
divisions will be 17 feet broad, and from the base to the top the 
pipes will measure about 40 feet. Provision is made for the organist 
and choir on the platform between the two divisions of the instru- 
a. Dr Peace, of Glasgow, has been appointed organist.—Daily 

eview. 

Marcate.—The Choral Society of this salubrious corner of the 
Isle of Thanet gave The Messiah, on Thursday evening, Feb. 13th, 
in the Royal Assembly Rooms, before a large audience. The 
singers were Misses McEwen and Iimily Dones, Messrs Moulding 
and Rhodes. All went smoothly, although the orchestra (amateurs) 
would do well to spend a little more time and pains in practising 
together. Mr J. B. Lott, the promoter of good music in Margate, 
conducted, and on his appearance in the orchestra was greeted most 
warmly. The Choral Society, under Mr Lott’s direction, have 
already performed Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, T'he Creation, 
&c., and are making rapid progress, 





WHY? * 


Wearied with the sadness | Tender, trustful, ever, 

Of a shawdow’d life ; Thro’ the darkest night ; 
Soul-wrung by the madness Nought her soul could sever 

Of pain’s bitter strife. From Love’s golden light. 
Faithful, tho’ heart-broken, Why did Love then slay her ? 

She is “ sleeping” now, She, too bright. to die! 
With the martyr’s token, Well—Love will repay her! 

Lilies on her brow. | And now she knows //is “ Why!” 











* Copyright, A Soupier’s DavGurer. 





BERLIOZ AT HANOVER. 
(From a Hanover Journal. ) 


For the first time Benvenuto Cellini, opera in three acts by De 
Wailly and Barbier, German version by Peter Cornelius, music by 
Hector Berlioz, was performed at our Theatre Royal the other night. 

It is easy to see that we are in February. In the shop windows 
nothing but masks are visible ; in the Stadttheater they are per- 
forming the Carneval in Rom, and at the Theatre Royal the Roman 
Carnival. Only at the Stadttheater the music we hear is by Strauss, 
and therefore an operetta, while at the Theatre Royal it is by Hector 
Berlioz, the piece being consequently an opera. Benvenuto Cellini, 
the work of a celebrated man, which was hissed off the stage many 
years ago, celebrated among us its resurrection last Sunday, after an 
unsuccessful attempt had been made with it at Weimar between 
1850 and 1860. 

The piece plays in Rome under the supremacy of Pope Clement 
VIL., on the last two days of the Carnival, and on the following 
Ash Wednesday, which brings the merrymaking to a speedy end. 
The first act introduces us to the house of the Treasurer, Balducci, 
an old fool, who does not deserve to possess so charming a daughter 
as Teresa. That young lady, with a due appreciation of circum- 
stances, very soon determines to run away from him, and flee with 
Benvenuto Cellini, who is in love with her. It is settled between 
her and Cellini that she is to meet him the next day in the Piazza 
Colonna, where he will appear dressed in a monk’s white gown, and, 
as he hopes, find it an easy matter to carry her off amid the bustle 
and confusion of the Carnival. The intended duet, however, setting 
forth this plan, becomes unfortunately a trio. Fieramosca, who, 
also, is in love with Teresa, has stolen into the room behind Cellini, 
and overhears the arrangement ; as the monkish costume selected 
is cheaply obtainable, we feel that in the second act there will be 
two white monks. 

Our expectations are more than realized: we perceive not only 
two white, but likewise two brown monks, each of the former having 
brought one of the latter as a companion ; Cellini, his pupil, Ascanio, 
and Fieramosca, his friend, Pompeo. The unhappy Teresa, utterly 
bewildered, wavers so long between the two rival figures in white 
that a warm dispute arises between them ; words are followed by 
blows ; the four opponents draw their swords, and Cellini stabs 
Pompeo. Rapid flight alone saves him from arrest. 

But Balducci and Fieramosca have recognized him. They lodge a 
charge against him with Cardinal Salviati, who, in the last act, 
appears in Cellini’s studio, There is a good reason for the prelate’s 
appearance, namely a promise given, but not fulfilled, by Cellini, to 
complete by this day the statue of Perseus on which he is working. 
The double offence exasperates the Cardinal extremely ; he orders 
Cellini to be arrested and the statue of Perseus to be finished by 
some one else. Insulted artistic pride saves Cellini. With a mas- 
sive hammer in his hand, he rushes up to the model of Perseus, and 
swears he will instantly shatter it to pieces unless all idea of punish- 
ing him is abandoned, promising, however, at once to conclude the 
casting if the Cardinal consents. Such a work as the Perseus, which, 
moreover, has been ordered by the Pope, must not be lost—the 
Cardinal yields. The process of casting the celebrated master’s most 
celebrated work now begins before our eyes. A curtain at the back 
opens in the middle, and before us is visible the immense smelting 
furnace whence arise greenish metallic vapours, and whence streams 
forth the molten metal. But another peril at present threatens the 
work and its creator : there is a deficiency of metal, and the casting 
will prove a failure unless the deficiency be instantly made good. 
Here again quick resolution saves Cellini; he orders all the pre- 
cious works of his hands which fill the studio, the vases, the tazzas, 
candelabra, and magnificent shields, to be seized on and flung into 
the glowing furnace. The work is successful. With mighty blows 
the Master dashes into fragments the encircling mould, and from 
the pit there arises—having cooled rather speedily—bright and re- 
splendent, the statue of Perseus. Balducci no longer refuses his 
daughter to the great artist who has just completed his most gran- 
diose work ; the cowardly Fieramosca embraces his more fortunate 
rival ; the Cardinal pardons him ; and all is love and eoncord. A 
chorus, praising in bright clear tones Cellini’s art, closes the opera. 

Such, shortly told, is the story. And now I intend imitating old 
Herodotus, who in the most interesting portions of his narrative, 
when, for instance, we are waiting for important information con- 
cerning Egyptian mysteries or some other equally agreeable subject, 
tells us in the most pleasant tone possible : “ But of this I will say 
nothing.” Those readers who fancy they are going to learn some- 
thing about’ Berlioz’s music are exceedingly mistaken, for “ of this I 
will say nothing.” Our musical critic was unfortunately prevented 
from attending the first performance, and it is, of course, 
reserved for him to pronounce judgment on the music. All I can 
do is to state what impression the opera produced on me, a layman 
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in musical matters. I can only say that the public manifested in a 
lively fashion their approbation throughout ; that the first overture, 
as well as the second, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain,” played between the 
acts, was greeted with the heartiest applause ; that applause fol- 
lowed every important number ; and that, at the end of each act, 
not merely the performers, but, in the first line, Herr von Biilow, 
the conductor, and Herr Liebe, our new operatic stage manager, 
were called on two or three times. The verdict was in my opinion 
not quite unanimous, though decidedly favourable on the part of a 
marked majority among the audience. The music throughout inter- 
ested me in a high degree, generally pleasing and sometimes carrying 
me away, and I am inclined to think that from here the opera will find 
its way into all the theatres of Germany which cultivate the modern 
musical tendency at the head of which stands Wagner ; which have 
at their command an orchestra like ours, and can get the work up 
in the eminently careful and brilliant manner in which Herr Liebe 
has done. In such a case, it strikes me that his great successor, 
Richard Wagner, paved the way for Berlioz on the stage, and I now 
understand very clearly why this opera was a failure in Paris where 
Wagner's works were hissed. But—I am beginning to discourse of 
music, and I will say nothing about it. R..K. 


ee Os 


NATIVE TALENT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I have often observed with regret that, ready as our musi- 
cians are to do homage to foreign talent, they seem either ignorant 
of, or strangely indifferent to, the merits of our native composers. 
This must arise, I imagine, from the fact that the great majority of 
our music-loving public are not conversant with the music of their 
own countrymen, and that in turn arises from their being 
taught to believe that we have no great composers among us—nobody 
worth speaking of. Now, I readily grant that none of our composers 
can be classed with such men as Handel, Bach, Mozart, or Beet- 
hoven (and no one can venerate the memories of these great men more 
than I do). Yet we have many composers whose names inspire at 
once respect and affection. Is it not a source of pride and pleasure 
to point to the glorious Purcell, the melodious Arne, the scholarly 
Gibbons, the skilful Travers, the genial Webbe, the learned Crotch, 
the ingenious Battishill, the tasteful Calleott, the classical Horsley, 
the elegant and refined Bishop? To speak of Sterndale Bennett, so 
chaste and graceful, and of the masculine vigour of Samuel Wesley 
and his son; of the taste, the skill, and energy displayed by our 
immortal madrigalian writers, than whom better never lived— 
Wilbye, Bateson, Weelkes, Dowland, Morley, Bennet, and Ward, 
for instance; of our great church composers, Pelham Humphrey, 
Croft, Tallis, Byrd, Farrant, Greene, Boyce, and Vincent Novello ; 
of such men as Dr Cooke, Stevens, Danby, Mornington, and Stafford 
Smith ; of that highly gifted family of composers and singers, the 
Linleys ; of Beale, Evans, Balfe, Wallace, Loder, and the Walmisleys; 
of our living composers, Goss, Hatton, Smart, the Macfarrens, 
Leslie, Calkin, and Sullivan, who so worthily uphold the reputation 
of their country ; of our many excellent vocal and instrumental per- 
formers—of Mdmes Sherrington and Patey, of Reeves, Lloyd, and 
Santley ; of Best, Archer, and Spark, at the organ ; of Mdme Arabella 
Goddard, at the piano; of Carrodus, Harper, Zerbini, and other 
eminent artists, who have worthily achieved the reputation they now 
possess. For oratorios, we can name Crotch’s Palestine, a work 
abounding in fine numbers, some of which are still occasionally sung ; 
William Jackson’s (of Masham) Deliverance of Israel, the work of a 
self-taught musician of powerful genius ; and St John the Baptist and 
Joseph, ftom the pen of the colts and respected Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, Dr G. A. Macfarren. For operas, say rte Barnett’s fine music 
tothe Mountain Sylph and Fair Rosamond ; E. J. Loder’s elegant, fairy- 
like Night Dancers ; Rooke’s wonderful conception, Amitlie ; Balfe’s 
popular Bohemian Girland Satanella ; and Wallace’s beautiful operas 
Maritana and Lurline, the first already popular, the second equally 
fine, but less known—both sparkling with lovely vocal gems, finely 
set in a rich and tasteful orchestration. And, if we can truly say 
that our madrigal writers have never been surpassed (high praise), 
what then shall we say of our glee composers? Simply that they 
are matchless / The Germans, indeed, have written many fine part- 
songs (which many of our writers, in their turn, imitate), but these 
are in a totally different style from the glees of Webbe and Callcott. 
It is nearly the same with catches and rounds. They, as well as 
glees, appear to be indigenous to our country. Hayes, Arne, Baildon, 
Webbe, Harrington, Atterbury, and Danby are among the b2st com- 
posers of catches and rounds. Then for songs, duets, and canzonets, 
it is not easy to excel the following, viz. :—Purcell, Locke, Travers 
Arne, Linley, Shield, Dibdin, Arnold, Lee, Storace, Horn, Rooke, 
and Sir Henry Bishop. For organ fugues and studies, &c., we have 





Battishill, Attwood, the Wesleys, Calkin, Smart, Best, Bache, and 
others ; and the beautiful and artistic creations, instrumental as well 
as vocal, of the late lamented Sir W.S. Bennett. Amid such a wealth 
of really fine music as I have feebly indicated (and it is only a very 
small part of the treasures we a there is something suitable 
for nearly all tastes ; and I would earnestly beg every musician who 
has a single spark of artistic feeling within his breast to try and 
acquaint himself with both the lives and the chief works of some of 
the composers I have named. I can safely assure him he will not 
regret doing so, nor consider his time wasted. On the contrary, he 
will then, I anticipate, while paying a warm tribute to the memory 
of departed wren do what lies in his power to strengthen the 
hands of those able and talented musicians who are still among us, 
by stimulating and encouraging native talent, though in a liberal and 
eclectic spirit. Such is the effect I would wish this letter to have, 
and should it stir up even one generous spirit to investigate the 
strong and thoroughly legitimate claims of his countrymen to recog- 
nition, this letter will not have been written in vain. 
D. Bapriz. 


——9—— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


St James's Hall was crowded on Wednesday evening at Mr John 
Boosey’s ‘‘Fourteenth Ballad Concert.” The new songs were ‘‘Never 
again,” by Mr F. H. Cowen (likely to become popular), sung by 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling and encored; ‘‘Jack o’ Lantern,” by 
Hatton, sung by Mr Santley (recalled); and ‘The Silver Cup,’ 
by Stephen Adams, for his delivery of which Mr Maybrick won 
a ‘‘re-call.” Mr Molloy’s song, ‘‘Darby and Joan,” introduced 
at a previous concert, won an encore not to be declined, so 
charmingly was it rendered by Mdme Antoinette Sterling. Among 
the ‘‘old songs” were Dibdin’s ‘‘ Lamplighter Dick,” which the 
audience insisted on hearing twice, by Mr Santley; Shield’s 
‘‘ Arethusa,” for which the same great favourite substituted ‘‘The 
Friar of Orders Grey;” and ‘‘ Love was once a little boy,” by 
Mdme Sherrington, who substituted ‘‘Come back to Erin” in its 
place. Mdme Arabella Goddard, who played Thalberg’s Fantasia on 
L’Elisir @ Amore and De Sivrai’s ‘‘ Vicar of Bray,” was unanimously 
called forward after both. The other artists, more or less successful, 
were Misses Mary Davies and Mary Cummings, Messrs Maybrick, 
Edward Lloyd (in fine voice), Kempton, and the members of the 
London Vocal Union, conducted by Mr Frederick Walker. Mr 
Sidney Naylor was the accompanist. 


A CHICAGO APOSTROPHE TO MINNIE HAUK. 
(From the “ Chicago Chiseller.”) 
Hic, Hac, Havk! 
We will not waft in lines of rhyme, | Her voice is like the waterfall— 
Or paragraphs of prose, | As full and clear and free— 
The praise of Madame Gerster’s voice | Or like the sparkling brook that purls 
Or beauty of Miss Roze ; Up to the famed high sea. 
We'll turn our lyre to heav’nly themes, (Excuse the puns italicized— 
Despite of critic’s talk, "Twas an unconscious joke ; 
| And tip a stave or two in praise | We should not ply the punster’s trade 
Of charming Minnie Halk. When singing of Miss Hoke.) 


We know not how her name’s pro- | Her form is Dian’s, and her face 
noune’d— | The face of Egypt’s queen ; 
| The rose is still the same | Her manners are as soft and sweet 
If it be called a rose or squash, _ As Vesta’s were, we ween. 
| Or any other name ; | We’d stake our ducats o’er and o'er— 
We only know our heart is tore— | If ’twere not we were broke— 
It’s just our fiendish look ! | On charming Minnie Hauk, Howk, 
We only know we’re half in love 
With dashing Minnie Hook! 





look, 
Hock, Hake, Hak, Hook, or Hoke, 


BresLav.—Herr Friedrich Rieger celebrated on the 5th inst. the 
fortieth anniversary of his professional connection with the Stadt- 
theater. On the 5th February, 1839, this favourable baritone made his 
first appearance as Papageno. Since then he has taken part, on 9,000 
evenings, in some 1,500 different operas, dramas, comedies, &c., and 
sung at 200 concerts for charitable concerts. He has served under 
eleven different managers and six commonwealths of the artists 
themselves, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The Grand Opéra question, instead of becoming clearer, 
threatens to grow more and more complicated, and can scarcely be 
included in the long list of things which, according to some 
persons, “‘ they do better in France.” A short time previous to 
his retirement from office, M. Bardoux addressed the following 
letter to M. Halanzier, who, as duly announced at the time in the 
Musical World, had prospectively resigned his managership :-— 

** Paris, 31st January, 1879. 

‘‘MonstevR LE Drrecreur,—I cannot, for the present, reply 
advantageously to the letter, bearing date the ond January, in 
which you beg me to accept yey resignation. Without discussing, 
for the moment, any modifications which might at some future 
period be introduced into the mode of carrying on the Opera, I 
think it, above all things, most important to secure the regularity of 
the service. However much, therefore, you may desire to anticipate 
the date of your retirement, and whatever decisions may be adopted 
ultimately, may I beg you, Monsieur le Directeur, kindly to inform 
me what engagements you consider ought now to be renewed. 
When you have laid the conditions before me, I will, for each 
renewal, give you the authorization necessary to render valid such 
contracts extending beyond the term of your management. The 
legitimate interest you take in our national theatre, the Opera, does 
not allow me to doubt your eagerness to give my administration the 
benefit of your experience and your zeal in the measures I shall have 
to ratify.—I have the honour, &c., ** A, BARDOTX, 

‘* Minister of Public Instruction, 
‘* Worship, and Fine Arts.” 

One of the first acts of M. Bardoux’s successor has been to beg 
that M. Halanzier will consider the ex-Minister’s letter as non- 
received ; the new office-holder declines to be responsible for M. 
Halanzier’s engagements. As to the proposal to carry on the 
Opera by the State, it seems to have fallen somewhat into dis- 
favour, but, should it be adopted, M. Emile Perrin will, it is 
confidently stated, be the gentleman selected to act as manager 
for the Government. Rumours have been rife that Auber's 
Muette would not be performed, as announced, this winter, or, at 
any rate, in the earlier part of the year. These rumours seem to 
be at variance with fact, The choristers are hard at work upon 
the choruses, and the scenery will be ready in March, so the opera 
can very well be produced in April. Some changes are being made 
in the cast of Juive. Hamlet was to have been produced on Friday, 
but, owing to a fresh illness of M. Bouhy’s, had once more to be 
postponed.—At the Opéra-Comique, Haydée has been revived for 
M. Taskin as Malipieri. Za Courte Echelle, by MM. Larounat 
and Membrée, will be produced very soon after Shrovetide and be 
followed at no great interval of time by a two-act novelty due to 
the collaboration of MM. Th. Dubois and O’Kelly.—The first per- 
formance of the Marquis d’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone took place at the 
Gaité last Saturday, with Mdlle Ambre as Juliette, the rest of the 
cast, headed, of course, by M. Capoul, as the hero, being the same 
as that at the Salle Ventadour. The Theatre has been leased by 
M. Grau, for one month, M. Kowalski under-leasing it on three 
days (Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday) every week for the per- 
formance of his Gilles de Bretagne, which was scarcely produced 
originally at the Théatre-Lyrique—located in the same building— 
ere the doors of that luckless place of amusement were suddenly 
and permanently closed.—The first thirty-four representations of 
Le Grand Casimii, at the Variétés, produced 200,000 francs, or 
about 5,900 francs a night. The average nightly receipts have 
since then been even higher, frequently exceeding 6,000 francs.— 
The notion of abolishing the present system of invariably exclud- 
ing dramatic and lyric artists from the Legion of Honour, is 
seriously entertained in Governmental circles. Speaking on this 
subject, M. Achille Denis says in the Entr’acte; “ We cannot 
understand why merit, particularly when manifested in a pre- 
eminent degree, should not be rewarded in every profession. It 
appears to us that an actor like Got, or a singer like Faure, would 
wear the cross as worthily and with as much just pride as anyone 
else, and we cannot see on what grounds it is possible to maintain 
the contrary.” It may be added that M. Ernest Legouvé has long 
held and manfully championed the same views. 

_ M. Clairville (whose real name was Nicolaie) has just died, aged 
sixty-nine. He was the most prolific of vaudevillists. The pieces 
which bear his name, either alone or in conjunction with that of 
another, on their title-page, exceed six hundred, of which four 
hundred and fifty have been printed. As for the songs due to his 





pen they are absolutely innumerable. He was connected with the 
lyric stage by some librettos for opérettes, the most celebrated 
being the libretto of La Fille de Madame Angot (in collaboration 
with MM. Siraudin and Koning), and that of Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville. The Ménestrel says of the Deceased: “That which consti- 
tutes his great merit in our eyes is the fact of his having done 
more than anyone else to raise the style of the opérette to the 
height of that of light comic opera, such as it was understood by 
our fathers. In this respect, as well asin many others which it 
would be easy to enumerate, his talent presents a certain analogy 
with that of Sedaine.” M. Clairville was buried in the Cemetery of 
Montmartre, amid a large concourse of dramatic authors, most of 
whom had been at some time collaborators with him, and all of 
whom were his friends, for he was as kind as he was clever. At 
the grave, M. de Najac delivered an address in the name of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors; M. Grangé, in that of the “ Caveau ;” 
and M. Burani, in that of the Authors of Words for Music, of 
Composers and Publishers of Music. During the funeral service 
in the church of Saint-Eugéne, M. Vurdert, the barytone, sang 
a “ Miserere ” by Steenman. 
—— 


THE EDINBURGH ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘‘ Edinburgh Daily Review.”) 

The third and last of the Orchestral Festival Concerts took 
place on Saturday afternoon. The Music Hall was crowded in 
every part—a result as gratifying to lovers of music in Edinburgh 
as it must have been to Sir Herbert Oakeley, to whom we are 
indebted for the enterprise of originating and carrying out this 
annual festival. It would not have been surprising if there had 
been some falling off in the attendance this season, in consequence 
of the widespread commercial depression; but we hope the result 
will justify the continuance of a movement which brings amongst 
us for a time the first musicians of the day. It is purely with an 
educational motive the Professor of Music undertakes so much 
responsibility, and he is, therefore, entitled to the thanks and sup- 
port of the community. 

The performers on Saturday were the same as on the two 
former occasions, and the programme was of an equally high order 
to the previous ones. In fact, a special importance was attached 
to Saturday’s concert from the appearance on the card as the piece 
de résistance of the instrumental portion of Beethoven's great 
Ninth or “Choral Symphony.” This work has been more the 
subject of commentary than all the productions of Beethoven, and 
the melancholy incident which surrounded its first performance at 
Vienna on the 7th May, 1824, can never be recalled but with 
feelings of sympathy—the greatest work of a genius being per- 
formed, and the author thereof standing in the midst of an enthu- 
siastic multitude insensible to sound. The performance, under Mr 
Hallé’s direction, on this occasion occupied nearly an hour, and 
was listened to throughout with deep attention. We do not feel 
called upon to enter into details regarding such a finished per- 
formance, but certainly we cannot avoid the mention of the series 
of mathematical crescendos with which the Scherzo opened as being 
very fine, and the delicacy and expression with which the Adagio 
was played. At the close Mr Hallé had to acknowlege the pro- 
longed applause of the audience. Cherubini’s overture to Elise, 
an example of Wagner from Die Meistersinger, and the Guillaume 

Tell overture, were all satisfactorily given by the orchestra. 
Mdme Néruda played a concerto in A minor by Viotti, in which 
she displayed her usual powers as a violinist to the delight of the 
audience, and the orchestra entered into her reading of the work 
by a careful accompaniment. Mr Hallé gave an Impromptu by 
Schubert as a pianoforte solo. Of the vocalists we have again to 
express our warmest admiration for all their songs. Miss Thursby 
sang the recitative and air, “Non paventar” and “ Ah, infelice,” 
from the Magic Flute, with a wonderful display of vocal ability ; 
but her greatest effort was in the final cadence of Henry Leslie’s 
romance of “Queen Mary,” where she ascended to and sustained 
something like D in alt, reminding one of the vocal feats pertain- 
ing to the part of Astrifiammante in the opera above mentioned. 
The clearness and tunefulness of her voice we have before referred 
to. Mdlle Kling sang Handel’s air, “ Verdi prati,” with much 
taste ; and, accompanied by the composer, she also sang Sir Her- 
bert Oakeley’s two new songs, “ Fruhlingsabend ” and “ Sehnsucht,” 
to the delight of all present, A more expressive contralto we 
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have seldom listened to, possessing as she does feeling, dramatic 
power, and a voice of rare quality. 

Before the performance of the final overture, the Hon. George 
Waldegrave Leslie appeared on the platform along with Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, Mr Hallé, and Sir Herbert Oakeley, and, addressing 
the latter, said that he had been deputed by some of the audience 
to give public expression of thanks to those principally concerned 
in this ‘“ festival,” according to a universal custom on such occasions 
in Germany, and that on the fourteenth occurrence of a successful 
Reid Festival, under the management of the present Professor, congra- 
tulations on what had been achieved for Scotland could hardly seem 
out of place. Mr Waldegrave Leslie then handed two laurel 
wreaths to Sir Herbert Oakeley, who presented them to Mdme 
Norman-Néruda and to Mr Hallé ; and on receiving one himself, 

Sir Herbert Oakeley said—Mr Waldegrave Leslie, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,—On the part of Mdme Norman-Néruda, Mr Hallé, and 
myself, I beg to express our deep sense of the kindness manifested 
in this unwonted and unexpected demonstration. In the song just 
heard, Friulein Kling sang that in ‘‘the sunny South,” ... ‘‘the 
laurel dreams of the minstrels that roam.” It cannot be said that in 
the North minstrels return the compliment, and dream of laurel 
wreaths. Perhaps all the more will this kindly expression of approval 
of our festival be prized by the two great artists in whose names I am 
thanking you. Nothing said by me could bear adequate testimony 
to the talent of the great violinist on my right hand, nor could I 
sufficiently express thanks to her for the valuable aid she has 
rendered to this and to many other “‘ orchestral festivals” here. Nor 
could anything be said to bear any adequate testimony to the 
splendid service to musical education in Great Britain rendered 
for thirty years by Mr Hallé. Neither could any praise be 
too high for the standard of excellence to which he has brought 
his fine orchestra. On no occasion—and I have the authority of Mr 
Hallé and of Herr Straus for the assertion—has the band more 
greatly distinguished itself than in Beethoven’s masterpiece to-day, 
I cannot miss this opportunity of thanking the orchestra before an 
Edinburgh audience, one and all, from the first violinist to the 
drummer, for the care and skill which have caused a perfect per- 
formance. As has been noticed by Mr Waldegrave Leslie, it is a 
custom in Germany and elsewheré to manifest at the conclusion of a 
musical festival some public expression of thanks to those who have 
“assisted,” and while we are about it we must not forget to include 
in our thanks Miss Emma Thursby and Fraulein Kling, who, I 
rejoice to perceive, have met with your kind approbation. In regard 
to my part in “‘ Edinburgh Orchestral Festivals,” so kindly alluded 
to by Mr Waldegrave Leslie, I will only add that I have considered 
it part of my duty to endeavour to increase an appreciation in 
Scotland for orchestral music, and if any efforts of mine towards 
that end have been successful, I am indeed grateful. Again, sir, I 
beg to thank you, and those whose feelings you represent, for the 
very kind “laurels” with which you have honoured Mdme Néruda, 
Mr Hallé, and myself. 

[“ Mathematical crescendos” is good—good as the “ Mobled 
Queen.” Polonius himself would have approved. | ° 


—— 


LONDON COTTAGE MISSION. 

Though mild the weather, the need for charity seems as great as 
ever. A large concourse of hungry children on Wednesday again 
visited Conder Street Hall, Limehouse, to partake of the eighth Irish 
stew dinner provided for them by the London Cottage Mission, of 
14, Finsbury Circus. The children’s parents being mostly unem- 
ployed, the little ones are deprived of the necessary nourishment 
they require ; and though the weather was not cold, they ate as 
ravenously as ever of the warm and nourishing meal, and we are 
grieved to say numbers had to be refused admittance. This week 
the Mission has also given free teas to a vast number, and Conder 
Street Hall has truly proved itself to be the depét for hungry 
children. We learn with deep regret that this work of charity 
must cease unless benevolent people send funds, for we are given to 
understand that the funds are entirely exhausted. We feel our 
readers will not allow so good a work of charity to cease, but will 
each send a trifle in order to carry it on. This Mission has free 
reading-rooms for working men, Evangelistic Services, and extensive 
Sunday Schools, doing no little good and practical work, both 
amongst old and young. We commend this mission to the sympathy 


of our many readers, and would add that contributions may be sent | 


to Miss F. Napton, 304, Burdett Road, Limehouse, and to Mr 
Walter Austin, at the office of the Mission, 14, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 





Lopi.—A new opera, Lodi, by Sig. Bernardi, has been produced 
here. The composer was called for 360,000 times, so that the ama- 
teurs of Lodi pronounce it ‘‘a success.” —Dr BLIGE. 





WAIFS. 


H.M.S. Pinafore 1x Amertca.—The New York correspondent of 
the Sheffield Telegraph says :—‘‘ This comic opera is the rage of the 
town. It is played in four theatres in this city to crowded houses 
and in ten other theatres in smaller cities. Its catch words, its 
gags, and the sprightly points of its dialogues are the catch-words of 
the streets and places of public resort, and a selection of the music 
is played by all the theatre orchestras. There never was before 
such a theatrical furore in this country about anything put on the 
stage. 

Hottesini was lately stopping in Milan. 

Wagner’s Rienzi has been published in Russian. 

Herr Hopfter’s Pharao is in rehearsal at Liibeck. 

Max Bruch’s Glocke was recently performed at Barmen, 

L’ Africaine is to be produced at the Pagliano, Florence. 

Sig. Bulterini is engaged at the Italian Opera, Warsaw. 

Jl Guarany has been performed at the Italian Opera, St Peters- 
burgh. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff’s tour through Holland was a great 
success, 

The Strakosch Opera Season in “soston (U.S.), commenced on the 
31st ult. 

Convent-Garten-Theater, Neumiinster (Holstein) has been burnt 
to the ground, 

Mdlle Heilbron is engaged for a small number of performances at 
the Scala, Milan. 

Christine Nilsson, it is reported, intends shortly retiring from the 
stage. (Credat, &c !) 

Herr Otto Devrient has resigned his post as Intendant of the new 
Theatre in Frankfort. : 

La Traviata has just been performed for the first time in German, 
at the Imperil Operahouse, Vienna. 

Franz Lachner’s Catarina Cornaro has been revived in Darmstadt, 
and pronounced ‘‘old fashioned.” 

Mdlle de Belocca recently took part with great success in a 
‘* Diligentia Concert” at The Hague. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Franz Joseph Order on 
Herr Schuch, Capellmeister, in Dresden. 

Mdlle Zaré Thalberg is in Paris, where she intends remaining till 
March 25th, when she will proceed to London, 

In consequence of severe indisposition, Herr Heinrich Barth is 
obliged to postpone his concert with Mdme Joachim, 

Handel’s Alexander's Feast was recently given in Dresden, by 
Naumann’s Vocal Union, and the Erato Association. 

The management of the San Carlo, Naples, is said to have brought 
an action against Mdme Patti for refusing to sing on a Sunday. 

The oratorio of Bonifacius, by M. Nicolai, director of the Royal 
Music School at The Hague, has been performed in Rotterdam. 

Herr Edmund Kretschmer celebrated on the Ist inst. his 25th 
anniversary as organist of the Roman Catholic Church, Dresden. 

Mdlle Brandt is appointed Royal Prussian Chamber-Singer, and 
has signed a fresh engagement with the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

A French abridgement, by M. J. de Brayer, of Wagner’s Parsifal, 
and a Spanish version by Seiior Marsillach, have just been published. 

Mr Car Rosa’s OPERA Company.—In consequence of the indis- 
position of Mdme Vanzini, Faust was substituted for Rienzi on Wed- 
nesday night. 

The director of the San Carlo, Naples, is said to have brought an 
action against Mdme Adelina Patti for declining to perform on 
Sundays. 

Anton Rubinstein will play in the Singacademie, Berlin, to- 
morrow, the 23rd inst., and his opera, Feramors, will be produced 
the day after. 

Mdme Cave-Ashton, who has been singing at a series of concerts 
at Cork during the week, commences an operatic engagement at 
Manchester on Monday next. 

The usual honour was done to the memory of Robert Burns by 
his countrymen in England and Scotland on Saturday evening—the 
anniversary of his birthday. Mr Collin Rae-Brewn, took the lead ; 
but, alas, this year we had no George Cruikshank in our midst, 

At the ten days’ festival in connection with the Shakspere 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, commencing on the poet’s birthday, 
next April, Mr Henry Irving and Mr Barry Sullivan will appear, it 
is said, in the same piece on the same night. Miss Helen Faucit 
= Theodore Martin) will at the same time take her farewell of 
the stage. 

It is intended to commemorate the centenary of the birth of the 
poet Thomas Moore on May 28, by a musical performance of Irish 
melodies in Dublin, on a scale somewhat similar to the Burns 
Centennial in Scotland. The first meeting of the centenary com- 
mittee was held in Dublin last week, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor.—Literary World. 
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At the Council of the Society of Arts held on the 10th of February 
it was resolved that a committee be appointed to consider and 
report on the yearly musical examinations of the society, which 
have been conducted since 1859 to the present time, especially with 
reference to the establishment of local music schools and the train- 
ing of teachers for elementary schools. Several nobleman and 
others interested in music in elementary schools were requested to 
act on the committee.— Journal of the Society of Arts. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Mad. Gung’l Naumann 
Herr Gung’l, the well-known conductor val pt yy ee 
music, took leave of the lyric stage, a year and a half since, on the 
occasion of her marriage, ‘‘for ever.” She has, however, now 
thought better of her resolve, and on the Ist inst. once again 
appeared behind the float. She met with a highly gratifying recep- 
tion. 

Mavrip.—The new buffo opera, Le Donne curiose, by Sig. Usiglio, 
composer of Le Hducande di Sorrento, has been produced with more 
than ordinary success at the Teatro Real. he cast, including 
Signore Vitali, Borghi-Mamo, Sanz, Sefior Gayarre, Sig. Nanetti, 
and M. Verger, was a strong one. Sig. Usiglio was called on seven- 
teen hundred times.—Dr Buiipas. 

HamsurcH.—Herr Edward Basta, the popular ‘“ Spieltenor” 
(“histrionic ” or ‘‘ acting tenor”) of the Stadttheater, has obtained 
one year’s leave of absence from his manager, Herr Pollini. He 
will go to Paris and Vienna, with the view of improving himself, 
and then return here for two years. Such, at least, is the present 


arrangement. 
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